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INTRODUCTION. 

These  pages   hav9  "been  T.rittsn  on  the  basis  of  my  lectures  on  the  Social 
and  Intellectual  History  of  South  America  given  at  the  University  of  California 
during  the  fall  semester  of  1933  .     They  represent  an  attempt  to  explain  >Scuth 
America  of  today  in  some  aspects  -;.-hich  have  been  so  treated  by  the  various  Eng- 
lish r-orks  as  to  create  a  ^-rong  impression.     Generally  speaking,  English   authors 
have  investigated  the  periods   of  discovery,   conquest,  and  colonization  of  the 
Western  rrorld  vhich  belonged  to  Spain,  but  they  have  not  studied  the  period 
of  the   wars  for  Independence,  nor  have  they  shov/n  that  they  understand  this 
movement,   its  aims  and  ultimate  results.     The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
different  Spanish  nations  has  not  been  correctly  traced  in  English  •     There  is, 
however,   at  this  time,   a  grooving  tendency  and  desire  to  knorr  more  about  the 
countries   of  Spanish  origin  in  this  hemisphere,   and  r/e  may  h&pe  that  in  the 
near  future,  this  vill  lead  to  an  intimate  knowledge  and  mutual  understanding 
betreen  Engli&and  Spanish  America. 

Much  credit  for  the  production  of  these  pages  must  go  to  the  members   of 
my  class  vho  have  taken  the  pains  to  ""rite  out  the  lectures  in  full  form,   and 
"rho  have  added  much  valuable  information  r.-hich  they  have  found  in  English  and 
Spanish  books  dealing  v.ith  this   subject.     I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
here,  Miss  Hazel  Taylor,  Miss  Faith  Hatcfc,  Miss  Marian  Kergan,  Hiss  Aileen 
Kissane,  Miss  Eleanora  Leahy  and  Mr.  Herbert  Sein.     The  part  tritten  by  e^.oh 
one  of  these  students  bears  his  signature.     I  have  concerned  myself     rather 
r.lth  topics  than  vrith  a  connected  historical  account,  rrhich  may  be  found  in 
S-ieet's   "History  of  Latin  America,"  Shepherd's   "Latin  America",   Bourne's 
"Spain  in  America",  Bolton  and  Marshall's   "The  Colonization  of  North  America", 
and  Dar'son's   "South  American  Republics'1.     For  the  biographies  of  some  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders,   see  the  only  -^ork  on  the  subject,  Robertson's   "History 
of  South  America  as  Told  in  the  Lives  of  its  Liberators".     For  the  literary 
development  of  Spanish  America,   students  may  use  Alfred  Coester's   "Literary 
History  of  Spanish  America. 

Raul  Ramirez. 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  California. 

November  20,   1920 
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LECTURES   ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

I.     COMPOSITION  Ox'   bOCIiflY  IN  SPANISH  AttittrtlCA. 

The  Father  of  the  Ner  Race . 

In  a  study  of  the  intellectual  hisfcbry  of  South  America  it  is   clear    chat 
one  must  have  some  knorledge  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitant  of  the 
territory  if  he  rould  form  any  adequate  comprehension  of  their   achievements. 
r'"hile  many  elements   enter   into  their  composition,   there  are  trro  that  dominate 
all  the  others,  and  it  is  rith  these,  Spanish     and  Native,  that  ve  rill  concer  1 
ourselves  principally.     To  understand  the  Spanish  American  cf  today,  then, 
re  trill  turn  cur   attention  first  to  the  Spanish  people,   or  in  other  vords  to 
the  father  of  the  agrr  race.     And  let  us  begin  by  saying  that  there  is  a  rorld 
cf  difference  between  the  Spaniard  of  the  present  day  and  the  Spaniard  of  the 
2¥  century.     The  race  of  men  rhc  conquered  one*half  of  Italy  for  the  Spanish 
Crovn,   and  the  Netherlands;   the  race   of  Cortez   and  Pizarro,  Valdivia  and 
Cabeca  de  Vaca  v,ho  opened  up  a  *hole  -vorld  to  civilization  passed  arvay  vi.th 
its  glory  and  its  great  achievements,   perhaps  never  to  return;   the  subjects 
of  King  Alphcnso  XIII  se?rr.  not  to  be  made  of  the  same  fibre  which  vma  found 
in  the  men  rho  sa*    the  carabels   of  Columbus   leave  the  harbor   of  Palos,   in  1492. 
''■e  shall  endeavor  to  shor  hqr  this  change  "ras  brought  about. 

The  Spanish  a  mixed  race. 

It  is  a  popular  and  erroneous   idea  that  the  Spanish  people  have  almys 
been  a  race  practically  free  frcm  mixtufe.     But  investigation  s'hora  many 
different  characteristics,  rhich  can  best  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  vari- 
ous races  rere  more  or   less  fused  to  make  the  Spaniard  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  separates   it  physic- 
ally from  the  test  of  Europe.     Nevertheless,   invasion  after   invasion  has  srept 
into  the  land,  each  leaving  its  trace  in  art,   politics   and  religion,   as  rell 
as,  more  subtly,   in  the   inner  character  of  the  people. 

The  Iberians. 

The  first  people  of  rhom  re  have  much  definite  knowledge  are  the  Iber- 
ians.    It  is  believed  by  some  that  they  are  related  to  the  Berbers   of  North 
Africa,   and  may  have  come  over  *t  a  time  vhen  there  ras   land  communication 
betreen  the  tro  continents.     They  are  considered  not  ho  be  of  the  Indo  Europe- 
an stock,  though  this  has   not  yet  been  proved.     They  rere  in  a  lor  state  of 
culture  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion   (202  B.C.    );    later  they  developed 
into  an  industrial  people  in  the  section  vrhere  they  are  principally  to  be 
found  today,  the  northern  parts   of  Spain.     The  Ebl*o  River  carries   a  trace  of 
them  in  its  name,  —hich  is  derived  from  the  Latin  rorft,   Iberia* 

The  Celts   in  Spain   . 

Next  in  order  are  the  Celts,  those  highly  interesting  people  rho  are 
found  to  day  in  the  northeastern  mountains  of  Spain  and  in  the  north  part  of 
France.     In  "dales   and  Ireland,  there  they  fled  for  refuge  from  the  Anglo 
Saxon  invasion,  they  still  form  a  large  part  of  the  population.     They  came  as 
inv?.ders  about  the  sixth  or  fourth  century  B.C.  across  central  Europe  from  ■••.  \ 
some  place  in  the  Ease.     Some  found  their  way  by  land  to  England  and  Ireland. 
Some  to  France  and  Spain.     They  are  a  highly  imaginative  people.     Their  lively 
character  forms   a  sharp  contrast  today  rdth  the  phlegmatic  Anglo-Saxon. 


3. 

7fe  have  no  material  remains  Toy  means  of  which  investigators  have  learn- 
ed so  much  of  other  people.  But  the  Celtic  language  which  is  still  spoken  today 
in  Ireland  and  TJales  gives  a  valuable  clue  to  definite  information  about  them. 

The  existence  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  language  is  merely  a  theory 
proposed  by  Bopp  and  the  Grimm  Brothers  in  an  effort  to  explain  the  relationship 
of  our  different  tongues.  "While  other  languages  under  influence  of  different 
environments,  have  differentia,  ed  so  pronouncedly,  the  Celtic  tongue  has  largely 
remained  in  its  original  state  down  to  the  present. 

The  Celts  and  Iberians  mixed  well  and  came  to  be  called  Celtiberians  . 

Roman  Spain. 

•  (2) 

The  next  great  invasion  was  that  of  the  Romans  in  202  B.C.  They  remain- 
ed until  414  A.-JD.  when  the  soldiers  were  recalled  to  defend  Rome  against  the  bar- 


(1)  It  is  a  veil  knor.n  fact  that  the  British  Isles  were  at  one  time 
united  by  land  to  the  continent  (See  John  Allen  Howe's  publication.) 

(2)  The  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  who  came  at  a  far  earlier  date  were  not 
to  be  considered  because  they  had  so  little  effect  on  the  character  of  the  people. 


barians  from  the  north.  Thus  they  had  over  six  centuries  of  control  in  the 
peninsula*  In  that  time  they  succeeded  in  impressing  their  civilization  and 
char?.ctef  so  thoroughly  on  the  Celtiberians,-  with  the  exception  of  the  Basques, 
vho  live  in  the  mountains  up  in  north  eastern  Spain,-  that  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  have  become  almost  entirely  Romanized.  They  even  forgot  their  own  language 
and  spoke  Latin. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  men  from  the  peninsula  held  high 
positions  in  literary  and  political  circles  in  Rome.  Instances  of  this  are 
Seneca,  the  great  philosopher;  Quintilian,  the  rhetorician;  Martila,  the  satirist, 
and  Lucan,  the  lyric  poet.  Three  great  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Trojan  and  Had- 
rian, were  Spanish  in  blood  and  birth. 

Traces  of  Roman  rule  are  to  be  found  in  roads,  bridges,  and  ruins  of 
temples;  but  it  is  in  the  character,  language  and  laws  of  the  people  that  their 
influence  is  most  notable,  ^he  fusion  of  blood  gave  to  the  resulting  race  the 
great  administrative  ability  for  which  Rome  was  famous.  Thus  the  Romans  left 
in  Spain  their  law,  their  language  and  their  religion,  Christianity. 

Today  we  consider  Great  Britain  a  great  colonizaing  nation,  but  she  has 
not  been  able  to  transform  her  foreign  subjects  into  Englishmen  ,  in  a  degree 
that  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  Roman  success  in  that  respect. 

About  409  A.C.  some  Germanic  tribes,  the  Alans  and  Suevians ,  passed 
through  the  peninsula  but  left  no  noticeable  trace. 

Spain  Becomes  a  Gothic  Nation. 

In  the  year  414  came  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Visigoths,  while 
the.ir  kinsmen  were  menacing  Rome  in  such  a  way  that  it  necessitated  the  recall  of 
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Roman  troops  ♦     The  Goths  v.-ere  rude  barbarians  far   inferior  in  culture  to  the  high- 
ly civilized  Romans  rrhom  they  conquered,     But  such  ims  the  influence  of  the  latter 
civilization  that  it  transformed  the  conquerors  until  they  became  as  much  Roman 
as  Goth, 

For  three  centuries  they  held  uncontrolled  sr.-ay  until  711  vrhen  they 
v<ere  in  turn  driven  to  seek  shelter   from  the  Moslem  invader. 

The  Celtiberian  had  spoken  Latin  and  the  language  r/as   likewise 
adopted  by  the  Gothic  conquerors,  but  modified,   partly  by  the  addition  of  net/  i-ords 
but  perhaps  even  more  in  manner  of  expression,  resulting  from  the  difference  in 
personality  and  point  of  vier;.     The  result  t.tls  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
language  of  today • 

The  Gothic  contributions  to  the  Spanish  character  are  found  in  a  certain 
serious  turn  of  mind,   a  potTer  for  minute  observation  of  detar*:s,   and  of  careful 
investigations.     The  Goths  rere  not  so  versatile  nor  sprigh/   y  as  -v-ere  the  people 
irhom  they  conquered.     Their  influence  is  felt  most  strongly  m  northern  Spain  today 

The  Moslems  in  Europe » 

In  711  occurred  the  invasion  vhich  T7as  to  make  Spain  the  most  oriental 
country  of  Europe  -  that  of  the  Moslems.     In  the  battle  of  Gualdelete,  General 
Tarik  defeated  the  Goths,  and  his  followers  proceeded  to  occupy  the  southern 
and  central  portions  of  Spain  from  "rhere  they  v-ere  v.'ith  difficulty  driven  out  in 
the  long  struggle  vrtiich  ended  in  1492  ■''1th  the  fall  of  Granada. 

The  name  of  General  Tarik  is  preserved  in  Gibraltar,  ivhich  ras  origin- 
ally Gebel-al-Tarik  or  Hill  or  Tarik. 

These  Moore  brought  rdth  them  the  culture  and  science  of  the  East, 
and  left  them  as  a  heritage  to  Spain.     They  excelled  in  astronomy  and  geography 
both  of  r'hich  t/ere  so  essential  to  Spain  in  her  period  of  glory.     They  introduced 
agriculture  as   a  science  and  this  resulted  in  increased  produection. 

They  added  manjr  nevr  irords  to  the  Spanish  vocabulary,  notably  those 
having  the  prefix  al  -  ,   alfalfa,   almud,   alcabala,   and  alguacil.     The  three 
latter  give  a  hint  of  Moorish  influence  in  institutions,  v/hile  the  tv:o  first  rords 
shor  Moorish  influence  in  agriculture. 

By  mingling  of  blood,  they  left  their  influence  in  the  Spanish  characg> 
ter,  making  it  more  vivid,  vdth  a  tendency  to  leap  to  conclusions,  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  slor:er  and  more  osoefuland  perseve  ing  methods   of  the  Goths. 

Their  fantastic  imagination  found  expression  in  their  orm  tales  of 
'Arabian  Nights."     They  rere  poetical  and  emotional.     As  a  direct  result  ve  find 
that  Spanish  men  of  letters  of  the  more  imaginative  type  have  come  general  ly  from 
the  center  and  south  of  the  country.* 

The  JeT/s   came,   not  fry  invasion,  but  by  the  s lever  method  of  filtnation. 
The  difference  in  religion  forbade  intermarriage,   so  their  effect  "'-as  more  super- 


*     The  Greeks   and  Phoenicians  vrho  came  at  a  far  earlier  date  trill  not  be  considered 
because  they  had  so  littls  effect  on  the  character  of  the  people. 


ficial,  being  economic  rather   than  ethnological. 
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The  Year   1492. 

By  1492  these  various  elements  had  been  fairly  veil  fused  into  a  race 
v-hich  rras  politically  and  ethnc logic?.! ly  unified,   speaking  the  same  language, 
and  looking  to  the  same  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for   spiritual  guidance. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  r.ith  the  limitations   already   pointed  out  in  regard  to 
northern  Spain,   it  can  be  safely  said,  that  the  Spaniard  of  the  late  27  century/ 
v.-as  generous,   daring,   intensel3r  religious   in  an  emotional  -,:ay  r-ith  a  strong 
tendency  tor-arc  mysticism.     He  vms   a  loyal  friend,  but  a  bitter  enemy.     A  strong 
respect  for  tradition  colored  many  of  his   actions.     He  r.-as  highly  imaginative. 
Kis   individuality  gave  him  pride  in  his  en  achievements  and  carried  him  through 
difficulties  that  rould  oth'er-ise  have  been  impossible. 

His  patriotism  -as   limited  by  the  natural  barriers  rtiich  separated  his 
peninsulafrom  the  rest  of  Europe.     And  so  ~nile  others  through  long  years  made 
crusade  after  crusade  against  the  Turks,  the  Spaniard  vas  carrying  on  his  &&n 
crusade  against  the  Moors,   and  the  success  of  this  *vas  perhaps  more  vital  to  him 
than  the  capture  of  the  Holy  City  r-as  to  other  Europeans  • 

In  spite,  ho—ever,   of  this   apparent  unity,  there  vas  still  in  the  north 
the  Gothic  influence  and  in  the  south  j.nd  central  the  oriental.     This   influence 
persists   even  todajr  though  the  general  character   of  the  Spaniard  has  changed. 
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II.  THE  UNIFICATION  OF  PSPAIN. 
More  about  the  Year  1492  in  Spanish  History. 

The  process  of  unification  o£  Spain  rhich  took  seven  centuries  to  be 
brought  about  is  re  11  rorth  examining  in  detail. 

This  year  1492  has  been  termed  "a  happy  year"  by  the  Spanish  people. 
It  marks  the  extension  of  Spanish  por-er  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  practically  to 
its  present  boundaries.  It  ras  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Mohammedanism  in 
Spanish  domains  .  It  stands  for  the  opening  up  of  the  Ner  TTorld  -  an  opportunity 
for  colonial  expension. 

The  Saracens  -  as  re  already  sat:  -  had  invaded  Spain  by  711  A.D.  under 
their  leader,  Tarik,  and  rere  only  checked  in  their  advance  into  France  by  the 
Battle  of  Tours  in  732..  Gradually  Christians  gained  courage  to  make  a  stand 
against  these  Mohammedans  intruders  and  began  to  encroach  upon  their  territory. 
The  Christians  -ere  more  numerous  in  the  north  and  northeast .of  the  peninsula 
and  hence  it  -ras  the  natural  thing  to  push  the  Moslems  back  from  Christian  Europe 
tov.-9.rd  Mohammedan  Africa.  This  movement  probably  originated  about  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  years  that  follor  are  found  the  legendary  storiesof  the  Spanish 
heroes  of  the  period  -  Don  Pelayo,  the  King,  and  El  Cid,  the  brave  rarrior.  It 
must  not  be  understood,  horever,  that  every  Christian  during  all  of  these  years 
considered  and  treated  ever*r  Iloor  as  his  bitterest  enemy.  In  some  districts  the 
enmity  against  the  Moslem  -was  but  slorly  aroused  and  directed  against  the  heretic 
Hio  had  in  most  cases  been  a  good  neighbor.  For  the  Saracens  had  brought  their 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  of  agriculture  rith  them  and  this  knowledge 
represented  the  best  the  knom  rorld  had  at  that  time.  In  many  of  the  districts 
the  tro  peoples  mingled  freely.  An  example  of  this  is  the  record  of  the  Catholic 
service  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Cristo  de  la  Luz,  of  Toledo  in  the  time  of 
Alfonso  VI,  after  his  capture  of  the  city,  rhen  it  is  said  that  both  Christians 
and  Moors  attended  the  service.  The  spirit  of  the  orusades,  horever,  ras  opposed 
to  such  intimate  intercourse. 

Spain  During  the  Middle  Ages. 

TThllei  this  movement  as  started  ras  a  religious  one,  yet  it  came  to 
include  political  issues,  until  in  Spanish  history  these  tro  elements  are  contin- 
ually involved  and  the  motives  of  the  tvo  are  interroven.  In  theearly  history 
of  the  conflict  the  Christians  naturally  banded  together  for  mutual  protection 
against  their  enemies.  They  considered  it  legitimate  to  carry  on  raiding  exped* 
itions  in  retaliation  for  similar  marauding  exploits  on  the  part  of  the  Moors. 
This  movement  of  Christians  cooperating  in  one  neighborhood  against  the  Moors 
led  to  the  formation  of  many  little  Christian  states .  The  common  need  of  protec- 
tion  gradually  brought  about  the  union  of  neighboring  Christian  states  until 
re  have  a  fer  of  a  fair  size.  Barcelona,  in  the  northeast,  faced  the  Mediterran- 
ean; Aragon  occupied  the  south-central  part  of  the  Pyrenees  and  extended  south 
torard  the  Ebro  River.  Navarre  tras  at  the  rest  and  of  the  Pyrenees,  reaching 
northrard  into  rhat  is  norr  France  and  southward  into  Spain.  Castile,  rest  of 
Navarre,  circled  about  the  city  of  Burgos.  Leon  ras  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Portugal  lay  south  of  Leon  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  the  10th  century  Barcelona  dnd  Aragon  rere  joined  in  one  state. 
A  hundred  years  later  Castile  and  Leon  rere  united.  Thus  by  the  close  of  the  13th 
century,  there  rere  three  important  states  occupying  most  of  the  Iberian  peninsula- 
Aragon,  Castile  and  Portugal ,  In  addition  there  ras  the  Christian  state  of  Navarre 
in  the  extreme  north,  and  the  Mohammedan  state  of  Granada  in  the  South. 
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Spain  and  Portugal, 

By  1263  Portugal  had  acquired  its  full  territorial  extension  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  rhile  Spain  did  "not  succeed  ir.  bringing  about  a  territorial  un- 
ification until  after  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  tf  Castile, 
This  marriage  in  1469  united  the  tro  kingdoms;  Granada  fell  in  1492  and  Ferdinand 
acquired  in  1512  that  part  of  Ifavarre  rhich  lay  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the 
p-^Tenees.  This  left  tvno  Christian  states  to  occupy  the  peninsula  -  Portugal  and 
Spain. 

Of  these  tv-o,  Portugal  ^as  the  more  united  state.  For  more  than  tro 
centuries  after  their  union  the  bond  betreen  Castile  and  Aragon  ras  largely  per- 
sonal. Bach  str.te  had  its  orm  customs,  Cortes  of  parliament,  and  separate 
administration.  The  language  of  each  ras  distinct  until  the  Castilian  finally 
took  precedence  as  the  literary  language  of  Spain.  But  in  spite  of  these  drarbacks 
there  rere  many  distinct  steps  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  rhich  brought 
the  Spanish  people  closer  together  and  prepared  the  -nay  for  the  golden  age  of  Spain 
rhich  reached  its  climax  a  century  later  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588, 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ras  thus  one  of  the  most  fortun- 
ate events  in  Spanish  history.  Isabella  had  many  commendable  traits  of  character 
rhich  endeared  her  to  her  people.  To  her  belongs  the  credit  for  the  sailing  of 
Columbus  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  flag  and  rdth  an  outfit—  as  re  are 
told  -  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  queen's  ierels.  V.hile  Ferdinand's 
character  lacked  the  pleasing  virtues  of  Isabella  s  yet  he  had  great  political 
ability  rhich  ras  so  discreetly  used  that  Spain  came  into  a  commanding  position 
in  international  affairs.  The  house  of  Aragon  had  mixed  in  Italian  affairs  far 
about  tro  hundred  years  and  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
but  it  remained  for  Ferdinand  to  bring  France  to  an  acknowledgment  of  these  in 
1604.  In  fact,  Spain  had  come  to  rival  Venice  in  the  co£  trol  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean. Then  came  Spain's  opportunity  in  the  Ner  World  for  expansion, 

Meanrhile,  all  internal  affairs  had  been  directed  torard  the  king's 
advantage.  Ferdinand  persuaded  the  people,  in  order  that  he  might  control  re- 
ligious affairs,  to  transfer  the  management  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  Crorn  in 
1478  *rhen  it  ras  established  in  Spain.  Thus,  he  could  turn  to  political  account, 
if  the  occasion  should  demand,  the  porer  of  the  church  rhichwaa  coming  to  have  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  life  of  every  Spaniard. 

The  title  of  "The  Catholic  Monarchs",  has  been  given  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  for  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  in  Spain.  Moreover,  there  grer  up  a  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  devotion 
to  the  Spanish  monarch  rhich  might  be  described  as  asking  to  the  doctrine  of 
"divine  right  of  kings".  The  sovereign  ras  looked  upon  as  having  almost  super- 
natural porer  because  of  his  position. 

Beginnings  of  Absolutism  in  Spain. 

17ith  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the   porer  of  the  crom  became  paramount. 
All  their  plans  rere  directed  torard  that  end.  There  had  been  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  kings  of  the  various  states  of  the  peninsula  rith  their  nobles  for 
greater  porer.  Ferdinand  found  it  necessary  to  frequently  resort  to  the  old 
policy  of  "Divide  and  rule",  rrhich  he  had  observed  successfully  used  by  Louis  XL 
of  France  against  his  turbulent  nobles  •  Withal,  he  ras  able  to  dratr  more  porer 
into  his  ora  hands.  The  Cortes,  though  regularly  called,  found  many  of  its  duties 
taken  over  by  royal  officials  rho  rere  responsible  only  to  their  sovereigns. 
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Ferdinand  through  careful  scheming,  had  himself  elected  the  grandmaster  - 
of  all  the  old  monastic  orders  of  "knights",  when  this  office  became  vacant  in  the 
various  orders:.  These  rere  not  only  of  a  religious  nature  but  were  strong  mil- 
itary organizations  which  had  borne  a  prominent  part. in  the  struggle  against  the 
Moslems.  Ferdinand  became  grandmaster  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava  in  1487,  of 
Alcantara  in  1494,  and  of  Santiago  in  1499.  This  T/as  a  wonderful  stroke  of  dip- 
plomacy,  for  in  becoming  grandmaster  of  these  fraternal  orders,  Ferdinand  had 
gained  control  of  their  vast  wealth  and  of  the  military  forces  of  Spain.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  these  orders  r^re  nobles  or  men  of  rank  who  usually 
held  great  estates.  Within  the  order  the  members  or/ed  absolute  obedience  both 
for  military  and  political  purposes  to  the  grandmaster,  taho,  although  nominally 
subject  to  the  king,  had  been  in  many  cases  a  semiindependent  prince.  The  popes 
had  encouraged  this  condition  since  they  considered  themselves  special  guardians 
of  these  orders  as  the  members  took  monastic  veers .  In  the  past  the  papacy  had 
sanctioned  the  declaration  of  war  against  Moslems  by  these  orders  vithout  any 
consultation  rith  their  king  •  Thus  the  popes  had  been  able  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  kings  in  order  to  keep  a  greater  degree  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
Spain.  Ferdinand  was  careful  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  pope  to  his  own 
election  to  the  several  grandmasterships  and  in  1523  Pope  Adrian  VI  was  prevailed 
upon  to  formally  add  this  office  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  The  great  "wealth  of  these 
orders  can  be  better  realized  when  it  is  readthat  the  Order  of  Santiago  possessed 
in  the  fifteenth  century  no  less  than  two  hundred  commanderies,  rith  as  many 
priories,  an  immense  number  of  castles  and  villages,  as  -velll  as  moveable  and 
immoveable  property  of  every  description.  Thus  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns was  to  keep  the  old  forms  but  drat:  the  substance  of  power  mnto  themselves  . 
Ti/herever  there  was  a  representative  government  in  their  sovereign  kingdoms  they 
did  not  interfere  with  this  and  yet  they  "..-ere  ever  working  toward  uniformity 
and  absolutism. 

This  great  feat  of  capturing  control  of  the  three  orders  ras  largely 
accomplished  by  Ferdinand  although  some  authorities  give  considerable  credit  to 
Isabrlla  for  help  in  electioneering  for  her  husband. 

QUEEN  ISABELLA  AND  THE.  NOBLES  OF  CASTILE. 

To  the  Queen,  hoover,  must  be  given  the  praise  for  devising  a  means 
to  reduce  her  own  kingdom  of  Castile  to  an  orderly  condition.  TChen  Isabella 
came  to  the  throne,  the  nobles  were  turbulent  and  many  of  them  almost  independent 
of  the  croT/n.  Some  of  the  cities  were  powerful,  strongly  fortified,  and  regulate:-, 
their  own  affairs.  To  bring  about  uniformity  and  to  stop  the  high-handed  acts 
of  the  person  and  property  of  her  subjects,  Isabella  used  the  Santa  Hermandad. 
For  a  precedent  she  had  the  example  of  local  organizations  to  maintain  order  known 
as  Hernandades.  But,  the  Queen's  organization  included  her  rrhole  realms.  Citizens 
were  chosen  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  population  and  were  authorized  to  see 
that  order  and  justice  were  maintained  by  both  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Castles  of 
nobles  rtio  had  lived  upon  rapine  were  raged  to  the  ground  and  their  owners  either 
fled  or  were  forced  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  To  insure  the  con- 
tinued control  of  the  arrogant  nobles,  Isabella  made  a  practice  of  suddenly 
appearing  in  the  various  parts  of  her  kingdom  without  any  warning.  This  habit 
had  the  most  gratifying  results  for  the  Spanish  sovereigns ♦ 

Policy  of  the  Catholic  Monarchs  in  regard  to  the  Moor  at » 

The  conquest  of  the  Mohammedan  state  was  carried  on  between  1481  and 
1492,  The  Catholic  monarchs  were  helped  greatly  through  the  internal  dissentions 
of  their  enemies.  The  Moorish  princes  intrigued  against  one  another  and  were 
frequently  willing  to  help  the  Christians,  in  the  hope  of  getting  even  a  small 
piece  of  territory.  Ivhen  the  treaty  with  Boaddil,  the  leader  of  the  Moors,  was 
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agreed  to*   January  1,   1492,   it  ras  understood  that  there  shoucfcd  be  toleration. 
The  Moors  had  built  up  agriculture  and  manufacturing  in  Spain.     Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  realized  their  economic  indebtedness  to  these  foreigners  in  their  midst. 
They  therefore  gave  them  greater   liberties   in  keeping  their  customs  than  was 
alloT/ed  them  by  later  sovereigns.     For  example,   an  edict  of  Charles  V  in  154  6 
stated  that  the  Moors  should  "forget  their  national  language  and  use  Spanish   in  its 
stead;  that  the  rx>men  should  not  cover  their  faces  -'hen  appearing  on  the  streets; 
and  that  marriage  should  be  celebrated  according  to  the  Catholic  right." 

Expulsion  of  the  Moslems. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  :hich  occurred  in  1602,  -as  a  great  econom- 
ical blunder.     For  a  million  people  T-ere  expelled,   among  "bhom  rere  the  very  best 
farmers   of  Spain  -ho  had  raised  such  crops  as  rice  and  cotton.     This  meant  that 
many  thickly  populated  provinces  srere  almost  depopulated.     Madrid  at  the  end  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  the  population  ras  recorded  as  ifcess  than  200,000. 
Moreover,   it  ras  the  Moors  rho  had  o""ned  and  conducted  the  paper  and  silk  factor- 
ies.    Seville,  vhich  ras  the  richest  city  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
16,000  cotten  mills  rdth  130,000  persons  working  in  them.     During  the  reign  of 
Philip  V   (1700)  the  16,000  cotton  mills  had  been  reduced  to  300.     Toledo  had  a 
similar  experience  boasting  of  50  roolen  mills   in  1548  and  in  1685  only  able  to 
report  lo  of  such  factories. 

Nor  can  another  great  economic  mistake  of  Spain  be  overlooked  -  that 
of  the  Catholic  monarchs  in  heading,   against  their  better  judgment,  the  advice  of 
the  pope  in  expelling  the  Je- e  -."ho  had  been  the  financiers  of  Spain  for  many  years , 
The  Spanish  rere  jealous  of  the  v-ealth  and.  thrift  of  the  Jers  but  religious 
fanaticism,  —hich  --as   increasing,  explains  the  edict  for  their  exclusion  in  1492. 

Other  forces  set  in  operation  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  rere  already 
beginning  to  undermine  the  apparent  economic  prosperity  of  Spain.     Some  of  these 
did  not  culminate  into  actual  misfortune  for  the  country  for  some  years.     For  ex- 
ample, the  government  offered  premiums  for  large  merchant  ships;  the  owners  of 
small  vessels   could  not  compete  and  the  merchant  navy  of  Spain  ras  reduced  to 
"handful  of  galleons."     Then,   in  order  to  develop  herds  of  merino  sheep  the  state 
issued  orders  against  inclosures   and  this  proved  the  ruin  of  agriculture.     Again, 
"tasas,"  or  fixed  prices,  rere  placed  on  all  articles  and  artisans  ^ere  told  just 
hor  to  do  their  c-n  trork.'Shese  edicts  meant  a  vast  number  of  government  officials 
to  look  after  their  enforcement.     The  country  could  ill  afford  to  pay  these, 
hence  corruption  became  rampant. 

The  Turning  Point  in  Spanish  History 

At  Ferdinand^  death  in  1616,  his  grandson,  Charles,  came  to  the  throne. 
In  three  years  he  ras  elected  Emperor  and  ras  henceforth  knom  as  Charles  V.     This 
marks  the  complete  entrance  of  Spain  into  international  affairs.     SShe  becomes 
involved  in  all  the  politics   of  Europe.     These  rere  the  religious  and  political 
struggles  of  the  German  states >  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,   and  the  conquests  in  the  Ner  World.     All  of  these  things  meant  that 
the  ruler  of  this  vast  realm  ras   in  a  position  to  sray  affairs, in  Enrope.     Yet, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  time  of  Spain's  height  of  porer  her  posi- 
tion ras  out  of  proportion  to  her  true  importance.     To  verify  this,  there  is  no 
need  to  search  far  for  the  reakness  of  the  empire. 

Charles  V  had  been  born  and  educated  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.     He 
did  not  understand  the  Spanish  people  nor  feel  at  home  there.     He  ras  far  more 
interested  in  improving  the  Netherlands,  or   in  playing  one  German  prince  against 


another,  or  in  maintaining  his  rights  in  Italy.  In  other  ivorBs,  Charles  V 
rented  to  "play  the  big  game"  in  Europe  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom,  rhich  he  used  simply  as  an  instrument  to  increase  his  ott. 
name  and  fame  in  Europe. 

Philip  II  of  Spain. 

The  reign  of  his  son,  Philip  II   (1556-1598)  '.-as  but  a  continuation  of 
Charles'   domestic  and  foreign  policies •     In  Philip  hot/ever,  there  ras  a  forceful 
element  7.hioh  ras  to  overtop  his  ability  as  a  statesman  and  ras  to  redound  to  his 
orn  country's,  undoing.    For  Philip  had  been  brought  up  in  Spain  and  was  a  typical 
Spaniard,  putting  great  stress  on  religion  until  hi3   zeal  for  the  propogation  of 
of  his  faith  led  him  to  fanatical  measures  .     In  Spain  itself  the  Inquisition  ras 
strictly  engoroed  against  all  heretics,  rith  the  resulting  loss  of  many  of  SpainSs 
excellent  artisans.     In  the  Netherlands  it  led  to  their  revolt  and  final  loss  to 
Spain*     In  relationship  to  England  it  came  to  a  climax  in  the  destruction  cf  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  a  naval  struggle  for  supremacy  betreen  a  Protestr.nt  and  a 
Catholic  country. 

The  Gold  from  America 

All  of  these  conflicts  required  financial  support.     Tfriere  did  it  come 
from?     The  Italian  states  only  paid  their  expenses;  the  rich  Flemish  country 
revolted;  many  of  the  districts  of  Spain  rere  very  poor.     The  taxes  of  Castile 
rare  increased  and  the  treasure  ships  from  America  rere  depended  upon.     Yet 
these  sources  proved  inadequate  and  the  pursuance  of  Philip's  policiesled  to 
the  bankruptcy  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  om  country. 

The  despotic  character  of  Philip's  internal  government  should  be 
noted*     All  business  of  the  realm  ras  personally  supervised  by  himself  and  the  re- 
sult ras  endless  delay.     Philip  did  not  consult  the  Cortes  on  legislation  although 
he  called  it  to  grant  nev  taxes,   simply  assuming  that  all  old  taxes  -.'ere  to  be 
continued.     Nobles  rare  entirely  excluded  from  the  administration  and  lavyers  and 
men  of  the  middle  class  were  depended  upon  for  this  rrork. 

Another  source  of  reakness   in  Philip's  empire  ras  his  multiplicity  of 
interests.     In  1571. he  led  in  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  defeating  the  Mohammedans   and 
securing  Western  Europe  from  the  peril  of  these  heretics.     In  1581  he  Hed  in  the 
Battle  of  Lepanto  defeating  the  Mohammedans  and  securing  "Testern  Europe  from  the 
peril  of  these  heretics.     In  1581  he  v/as  able  to  annex  Portugal  to  his  domains. 
These  in  addition  to  his  other  activities  placed  Philip  in  a  position  to  try  to 
dominate  all  of  Western  Europe.     But  his  interests  rare  too  manifold  and  his 
resources  in  both  men  and  money  had  not  been  conserved,     '.ftien  the  testing  time 
came,  the  internal  decline  of  his  kingdom  ras  revealed.     There  ras  lack  of 
efficiency  and  Spain  lost  her  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  revenue  firom  the  mines  of  America 
failed  to  supply  sufficient  funds  for  the  foreign  tzars  of  Philip  II.     There  ras  un- 
rri.se  administration  of  Spain's  vast  colonial  empire.     The  short-sighted  officials 
in  Spain  checked  the  growth  of  strong  agricultural  and  industrial   interests  by  the 
annoying  and  often  burdensome  restrictions  placed  on  the  colonists.     For  instance, 
products  must  be  sold  to  the  mother  country  and  no  manufacturing  ras  allowed. 
Prices  -were  fixed  on  articles  and  these  rare  often  so  high  that  it  became  a  common 
practice  of  the  English  and  Dutch  vessels  to  amu&sle  goods  into  Spain's  domains 
rhich  materially  reduced  the  revenue  going  into  the  royal  treasury.     Then  there 
rere  pirates  rho  rare  ever  on  the  alert  to  capture  the  ships   laden  with  Spanish 
gold  and  silver.     Even  the  bulk  of  the  precious  metals  rhich  reached  Spain  -ras  be- 
ing drained  out  of  the  country  by  speculators  or  ras  going  into  private  fortunes. 
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Philip  made  a  vroeful   mistake  in  not  encouraging  manufacturing  in  Spain  instead 
of  alleging  these  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
for  the  luxuries  and  necessities  rhich  Spaniards  xrere   demanding.  The  taxeson 
home  industries  t.-ere  too  high  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance;  hence,  there  -was  the  natural  decline  of  all  industries  and  of 
commerce* 

Spain's  decling  power. 

The  golden  age  of  Spain  v/as  allowed  to  slip  ar/ay  Tvhile  her  monarch 
r/as  busy  with  his  numerous  political  plans*  Thus  in  his  efforts  to  make  Spain 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  and  to  restore  the  unity  of  Christendom, 
Philip  II  failed  miserably.  Yet  with  all  the  weakness ess that  have  been  noticed, 
Charles  and  Philip  had  led  Spain  through  a  period  of  glorious  deeds  and  of  golden 
days  to  which  she  was  to  look  back  upon  with  great  pride.  Spain  had  led  in 
political  affairs  of  Europe.  She  had  established  a  colonial  empire  comprising 
a  large  proportion  of  the  New  World. 
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Ill,  SPANISH  ART  AND  LITERATURE  DURING  THE  XV  AND  XVI  CENTURIES. 

This,  was  the  great  period  in  Spanish  art  and  literature,  when  she 
influenced  all  Eruope  in  thought  and  fashion. 

Charles  I  and  Philip  II  brought  portrait  painters  from  Italy  such 
as  Titian  the  Tintoretto,  and  Pad  Veronesse.  Those  of  Spain  induded  Francisco 
Zurbaran  and  Jose  Ribera,  better  known  as  "El  Espanoletto.  The  latter  worked  for 
a  time  in  Italy.  Murillo  added  to  the  glory  of  Spain  by  his  incomparable  paint- 
ings of  Virgins  and  of  the  simple  children  of  the  street,  while  Velasquez  preser- 
ved the  beanties  of  the  court  in  oil. 

Calderon  was  the  great  dramatist  of  the  age  as  Cervantes  was  the  great 
novelist.  There  was  lyric  poetry,  as  well  but  little  or  no  history  or  any  other 
branch  of  literature  that  requires  patient  work  and  careful  investigation. 

Each  succeeding  conqueror  left  in  Spain  architecture  of  his  own  design. 

There  are  few  Roman  remains,  beside  roads.  At  the  city  of  Merida, 
however,  there  is  a  bridge  and  an  amphitheatre  as  well  as  a  temple  of  Mare,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Augustus • 

Of  the  early  Gothic  the  most  natable  survival  is  Covadonga  a  shrine 
within  a  cave  in  theCantabrian  Mountains  of  the  north.  This  was  erected  in  honor 
of  their  king  Don  Pelayo.  Two  churches  in  small  villages  near  Oviedo  are  of  this 
period. 

Gothic  architecture  reached  its  height  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  narrow  arched  window  and  tall  spires  which  belong  to  this  period  are  still 
found  over  Europe.  The  three  most  noted  examples  are  the  TTeatminster  Abbey  in 
England,  La  Maison  du  Roi  in  Burssels,  and  the  cathedral  of  Surges  in  Spain  which 
was  begun  by  John  of  Cologne  and  completed  by  his  son,  Simon. 

The  Moslem  architecture  found  expression  in  private  homes  as  well  as  in 
public  buildings.  The  mission  style,  ao  v/ell  as  the  Chapel  of  Oristo  de  la  Luz, 
in  Toledo. 

(Important  Note:  -  For  the  History  of  the  discovery  and  Conquest  of  Spanish  America 

the  students  should  read:  Bolton  and  Marshall,  "The  Coloniza- 
tion of  North  America",  or  John  Fiske  "The  Discovery  of  America" 


. 
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IV.  THE  NATIVE  ELEMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Types  of  Barbaric  Civilizations. 

The  part  played  by  the.  native  races  of  South  America  in  the  composition 
of  society  in  those  countries  at  the  present  day  is  very  important.  In  some  of 
these  nations  they  form  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  and  thus  influ- 
ence the  general  life  of  the  countries;  and  in  this  respect,  let  U3  say  rith 
Tvr.R.  Shepherd  that  "the  farther  south  one  travels  in  South  America,  the  rhiter 
the  population  becomes ."  From  reports  and  chronioles  of  early  adventurers  and 
explorers  in  the  tropical  and  southern  regions  of  the  western  Hemisphere  re  learn 
that  all  degrees  of  barbaric  cultures  existed,  from  nomadic  tribes  in  Brazil  and 
Venezuela,  to  a  re  11  organized  empire  in  Peru.  The  Andes  mountains  rose  as  a 
natural  barrier  betreen  these  types  of  civilizations.  To  the  rest  of  this  range 
drelt  the  Incas,  the  most  advanced  nation  on  the  continent,  rhereas  to  the  east 
lived  the  more  barbaric  tribes.  The  farther  the  latter  lived  from  the  mountains, 
the  more  barbaric  became  their  habits  and  customs* 

Muiscas  and  Chibchas. 

Mien  Vespucci  landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  he  came 
into  contact  rith  a  race  living  in  huts  built  on  poles,  this  being  necessitated 
by  the  srampy  lands  surrounding  the  villages.  The  people  inhabiting  this 
territory,  -  named  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice  by  the  Spaniards,  -  belonged  to 
the  Muisca  and  Chiboha  families  of  natives . 

Beginning  and  extent  of  the  Inca  Empire. 

South  of  these  tribes  re  find  barbaric  culture  at  its  height,  in 
the  home  of  the  Incas,  of  Peru.  Their  civilization  ras  of  the  oldest,  as  their 
ruins  tend  to  shor,  and  also  the  fact  that  they  had  several  tame  aniamals,  such 
as  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  and  the  vicuna  in  their  homesteads.  As  early  as  1240 
a  group  of  Peruvian  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of  Manco  Capac,  raged  a  success- 
ful rax  of  conquest  and  began  the  establishment  of  a  great  empire.  Each  succeed<- 
ing  Inca  added  territory  until  at  its  greatest  extent,  the  Inca  control  stretched 
from  Quito  in  Ecuador  as  far  south  as  the  Maule  River  in  Central  Chile;  and  east- 
rard  into  restern  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Argentine. 

Inca's  treatment  of  conquered  peoples. 

These  rulers  believed  in  assimilation  rather  than  extermination,  rith 
the  result  that  conquered  tribe's  rere  ma.de  to  feel  and  seek  the  benefits  of  Inca 
rule*  This  treatment  gave  to  the  subjugated  races  the  advantages  of  a  more  advanc- 
ed civilization,  and  for  the  Empire  it  meant  ner  and  loyal  subjects.  This  loyalty 
ras  fostered  in  many  rays:  men  rho,  previous  to  their  capture,  had  been  rulers 
in  their  om  tribes,  rere  given  the  office  of  "curaccas",  or  governors  of  states, 
a  position  rhich  placed  them  among  the  nobility;  the  ner  land  and  people  rere 
governed  by  the  same  lars  and  direct  control  enforced  in  the  remainder  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Incas  called  their  empire  by  the  name  of  "Tyhuanty-Suyu",  and  their 
capitol  ras  the  city  of  Cu2co. 

Divisions  of  territory,  people,  and  officers  over  them. 

The  Empire  of  Tyhuanty-suyu  ras  divided  into  four  states  or  provinces 
knorn  as  Colla-suyu,  Cunti-suyu,  Anty-suyu,  and  Chinchay-suyu,  each  iiaving  a 
governor  appointed  by,  and  directly  responsible  to,  the  Emperor  or  "inca"  The 
people  of  each  state  rere  divided  into  seven  small  groups  composed  of  ten,  fifty, 
one  hundred,  five  hundred,  one  thousand,  five  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  persons 
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respectively,  and  at  the  head  of  each  division -was  an  officer  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  those  under  him.     The  dutie3  of  the  native  controlling  the  smallest 
group,  afford  an  excellent  example  of  methods  and  porrer  exercised  by  the  crown. 
This  native  had  to  report  all  misconduct  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates.     Fail- 
ing to  do  this,  he  and  not  the  criminal  received  rhatevernpunishment  the  crime 
rarr anted.     As  most  misdeeds  r:ere  punishable  by  death,  and  there  t/as  no  lavr  too 
rigid  or  punishment  too  severe  to  be  carried  out,  there  ras  little  or  no  opportun- 
ity for  xrongdoing  or  treachery. 

The  Inca's  control  of  social  institutions. 

So  complete  ims  the  power  of  the  Inca  that  he  not  only  made  andenforced 
lasrs,  but  controlled  all  social  institutions  such  as  religion,  marriage,   and  the 
division  of  land  and  labor.  Each  of  these  institutions  had  been  originated  by 
different  Incas,  as  the  need  for  them  had  arisen',  and  had  been  faithfully    main- 
tained by  his  successors.     His  absolute  authority  extended  into  the  most  distant 
parts  of  his  realm,  for  he  not  only  reigned,  but  governed,  and  vma  accountable 
to  no  person  or  group  of  persons. 

Division  of  land  and  labor. 

The  division  of  land  and  labor  of  the  Empire  vas  unique  in  this  hemis- 
phere.    It  may  rell  be  called  a  socialistic  arrangement  of  the  most  perfect  kind* 
The  land  ivas  divided  into  three  parts,  one  part  t.-as  devoted  to  the  Sun,  another  t 
to  the  Inca,  and  the  third  to  the  people.     Since  the  "curacas"  or  governors  had 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  they  '.vere  'given  land  in  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  their  standing.     Those  Tho  had  been  appointed  to  till  the  fields  ror Ic- 
ed first  on  the  lands  cf  the  Sun,  the  crops  of  these  lands  rrere  assigned  to  the 
support  of  the  temples  and  the  priesthood;  the  next  land  cared  for  *vas  that  of  the 
old,  the  sick,  the  vddorrs,  the  orphans,  and  familiesof  the  men  serving  in  mr; 
after  this  each  man  attended  his  om  section  and  gave  assistance  to  any  neighbors 
vho  vere  in  need  of  it.     The  tilling  of  the  Inca's  soil  r-as  celebrated  as  a  gala 
day.     Men,  -women',  and  children,  garbed  in  their  brightest  array,  gathered  at  a 
stated  place  and  Trere  then  led  into  the  fields  •     '.Vhile  this   lasted  there  ras  great 
feasting  and  merry-making.     The  fruits  of  this  labor  furnished  the  royal  house- 
hold and  the  kindred  of  the  Inca  with  their  sustenance.     In  order  that  the  division 
of  labor  should  be  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment,  a  census  ras  kept  of  the  bit 
birth  and  death  of  every  individual,   and  rith  this  ma  a  record  of  the  rork  for 
T:hich  each  t/as  most  fitted.     This  ras  applied  throughout  the  kingdom  to  the 
tilling  of  fields,  building  of  roads,  temples,  palaces,  and  houses,  herding  the 
f  lock3  of  llama,   alpaca  and  vicuna,   soldiering,  manufacturing  of  textiles,  Yok- 
ing the  postal  system,  and  into  every  field  in  v;hich  the  labor  of  men  or  rromen 
t?as  required. 

Industries. 

Because,  of  the  care  shov.-n  in  the  selection  of  v?orkers,  all  industries 
rere  remarkably  well  perfected.     The  dyeing  and  -reaving  of  v;oolen  material  ras 
of  such  an  excellent  quality,  that  follovlng  Pizarro's  conquest,  Peruvian  roolens 
'•ere  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spanish  monarchs.     Pieces  of  this  material, 
discovered  rithin  the  last  fexr  years,  have  retained  their  original  colors  through 
the  centuries. 

Roads,  bridges,  and  irrigation  systems. 

Their  roads  have  long  stood  as  a  monument  to  the  ability  of  these 
people,  and  remains  of  many  are  in  existence  today.     The  most  famous  Tuca  ruins 
are  those  of  Sacsahuaman  to  the  South  of  Cuzco,  and  the  burying  places  of  Nazca  and 
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Eruxillo,  in  the  North.     Bridges,  the  majority  of  which  rare  suspension,  formed  ax 
important  link  in  this  system,  and  rare  noted  for  their  permanence.     They  rare  the 
greatest  aid  to  Spaniards   in  enabling  them  to  make  a  rapid  and  complete  conquest. 
A  second  monument  was  found  in  their  aqueducts  and  irrigating  systems.     Sands 
that  r/ould  otherwise  have  been  useless  rare  made  to  support  the  natives  dralling 
on  them,  the  products  of  which  rare  not  only  multiplied  but  improved. 

Postal  system. 

The  postal  system  owes  both  its  efficiency  and  fame  to  the  network  of 
roads  that  had  been  constructed  throughout  the  kingdom.     Small  buildings,  each 
occupied  by  two  men,  t/ere  placed  at  short  intervals  along  the  roadside.     These 
men  rare  the  relay  runners  who  carried  the  mail  from  village  to  village.     Unlike 
the  early  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  the  Incas  were  unable  to  write,  and  for  this 
reason  all  communication  was  sent  in  the  form  of  "quipus",  a  short  string  in  which 
knots  were  at  different  intervals.     The  rapidity  of  the  service  can  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  fish  caught     in  the  sea  in  the  morning  were  served  the  same  day  in 
Cuzco,   lying  some  70  miles  inland,  for  the  Inca's  evening  meal. 

The  Inca's  origin  and  his  superiority  to  his  people. 

There  are  many  and  conflicting  legends  as  to  the  origin  of  the  first 
"inca",  Manco  Capcac,  and  his  sisters,  but  all  accounts  agree  as  to  their  direct 
decent  from  the  Sun  God,  Viracocha.     It  is  from  this  ancestor  that  the  Inca  derived 
his  super iofcity  over  his  people.     So  great  was  this  gap  between  them  that  it  could 
never  be  bridged.     It  was  the  duty  of  all  officials  to  further  impress  this  on  the 
subjects.     To  do  this,   shrines  rare  erected  whereever  it  was  customary  for  the 
Inca  to  stop  on  his  official  journey.     The  exact  time  of  his  arrival  at  each  of 
these  places  was  made  knor-n  to  the  people  so  that  they  could  gather  and  worship. 
Although  there  was  a  group  of  nobles,  they  were  rarely  mentioned  and  seldom,   if 
ever,  consulted.     Their  position  was  merely  that  of  a  figurehead,   and  while  rank- 
ing above  the  common  people,  they  could  never  attain  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Emperor's  family.     To  insure  this  superiority  the  Inca  married  his  eldest  sister, 
and  if  there  were  no  children,  he  married  his  next  sister,  and  in  this  way  each 
succeeding  ruler  preserved  his  divine  descent. 

Religion 

It  was  only  natural  that  after  fortifying  the  Inca  position,  the  reli- 
gion should  continue  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  state.  Everything,  from 
court  functions  to  season  of  the  year,  sras  given  religious  significance.  Festivals 
in  honor  of  some  event  were   held  at  least  once  a  month.  The  laws  regulating 
wealth  and  poverty  among  the  people  did  not  apply  to  the  church  rath  the  result 
that  vast  riches  rare  amassed.  Religious  ceremonies  were  most  elaborate  and  in- 
volved, gorgeous  display.  They  venerated  three  gods,  the  "Great  Viracocha"  who 
was  supreme  in  every  sphere,  Viracocha,  the  Sun-God,  and  lastly  the  Lares  and 
Penates  of  the  Peruvians,  known  as  Paccar inas.  Branches  of  the  church,  including 
the  orders  of  priesthood,  vestal  virgins,  and  convents  were  established  in  all  the 
provinces. 

Marriage. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  lara  and  customs  were  those  concern- 
ing marriage.  The  age  at  which  the  young  men  and  women  rare  to  marry  was  stated 
by  the  Inca.  He  then  set  aside  one  day  in  each  year  on  which  the  ceremony  should 
take  place.  This  was  celebrated  as  a  holiday,  and  many  families  came  for  miles 
to  be  in  Cuzco  on  this  day.  In  the  morning  the  Inca  performed  the  ceremony  and 
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following  this  each  couple  received  a  grant  of  land  on  ivhich  mi  furnished  a  house. 
The  amount  of  land  was  to  be  increased  at  the  birth  of  each  child.  Since  the 
people  were  allowed  to  spend  the  evening  as  they  -wished,  the  -whole  city  was  a 
scene  of  feasting.  For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  distant  residence  prevented 
their  coming  to  Cuzco,  the  Inca  bestowed  the  right  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  upon  the  governors  of  the  four  provinces  • 

Architecture  and  Health. 

A  great  deal  is  known  about  the  type  of  architecture  used  by  the  Incas, 
as  remains  of  many  of  their  buildings  are  standing  today.  This  preservation  is 
due  to  the  Indians'  remarkable  ability  in  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  stones, 
which  were  placed  together  without  the  aid  of  mortar.  All  buildings  were  construc- 
ted around  a  central  courts.  Each  room  had  but  one  opening  which  served  botha  as 
doorway  into  the  court  and  the  only  means  of  ventilation.  Both  the  palaces  and 
temples  were  massive  and  solid  in  appearance  and  there  ivas  notattempt  at  textericr 
decoration.  As  the  mines  were  worked  exclusively  for  the  Ince,  the  interior  of 
his  many  dwellings  and  churches  were  lavishly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver. 
They  were  literally  covered  with  these  precious  metals  •  The  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
can  be  estimated  by  Atahualpa's  ransom,  as  he  gave  to  Pizarro  one  room  of  gold 
and  two  of  silver. 

Mapuche  or  Araucanian  Indians . 

The  Incas  did  not  succeed  in  extending  their  territory  south  of  the 
Maule  River,  of  Chile.  Neither  their  great  wealth  nor  their  superior  government 
aided  them  in  their  battles  against  the  Mapuche  Indians.  This  unorganized,  nomad- 
ic tribe  were  never  conquered  by  the  their  northern  neighbors.  They  were  fierce 
fighters  and  only  during  a  war  would  they  recognize  a  common  leader,  known  as 
"Toqui",  but  as  "they  were  great  lovers  of  freedom"  ir  (Er cilia)",  his  power  ceased 
when  peace  had  been  declared.  Lautaro,  the  greatest  of  these  leaders,  is  spoken 
of  in  "La  Araucana"  Ercilla's  great  epic.  Since  the  writing  of  this  poem,  the 
Mapucheshave  been  knov-n  as  the  Araucanian  Indians,  lautaro  won  fame  in  the  revolt 
against  the  Spanish,  and  today  is  one  of  the  most  rsnowned  of  Chilean  henoes .  The 
attitude  of  the  Spaniards  toward  these  savages —  as  will  be  shown  later  —  was 
different  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  natives  of  South  America;  it  was  simi- 
lar to  the  attitude  of  the  Biitish  settler  in  New  England  toward  the  Redskin  Ind- 
ians, the  consequence  being  a  striking  similarity  in  the  results  of  the  work  of 
colonization. 

Charruas  and  Tupi-Guarany. 

East  of  the  Andes  lived  a  race  having  practically  the  same  history  as 
the  Araucanians,  the  Charruas  of  Argentine.  In  Brazil  there  was  a  tribe  even 
fiercer  than  the  Charruas,  the  Tupi-Guarany  Indians.  These  nations  produced 
great  fighters  and  unlike  the  Incas,  they  neither  achieved  a  high  grade  of  bar- 
baric civilization,  nor  were  thejr  subjugated  by  the  white  race. 

Position  of  Natives  in  Argentine,  Br azil,  and  Chile. 

Argentine,  Brazil,  and  Chile  are  the  three  states  in  which  there  were 
no  great  wars  of  conquest.  The  Europeans  who  settled  there  cultivated  instead 
of  exploiting  the  land.  They  did  not  inter -marry  to  any  great  extent.  The  two 
races  met  and  fought  with  the  result  that  the  Indians  were  pushed  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  new  centers  of  civilization.  The  natives  of  today  play  but  a  small 
part  in  the  affairs  of  these  countries • 
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Position  of  Natives  in  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 

The  events  and  results  in  the  north  are  the  exact  opposite  of  those 
occurring  in  the  south.  Here  the  Spaniards  came  only  to  exploit  the  territory. 
They  intermarried  freely  frith  the  natives,  with  the  result  that  the  population  of 
today  consists  of  a  fear  European  whites  and  great  masses  of  natives  and  mestizos. 
As  a  whole  the  two  classes  are  both  backward  and  ignorant.  The  characteristics 
of  these  people  are  reflected  in  the  organization  and  social  institutions  of 
Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  In  these  states  the  thousands  of  natives  are 
shallowing  the  few  European  irhites.  In  educational  attainments,  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  and  relations,  these  states  can  in  no  "ray  compete  with  Argentine, 
Brazil,  and  Chile,  the  ABC  countries.  ""Then  re  realize  that  all  progress  in  these 
states  has  been  and  is  now  being  retarded  by  these  illiterate  masses,  we  cannot 
help  but  wonder  at  the  future  of  Tropical  South  America.  But,  this  point  needs 
further  explanation  and  discussion,  and  shall  be  fully  dealt  rdth  in  another 
lecture. 
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V«,  SUMMARY  AND  EXPLANATION  OP  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Negro  Element. 

To  the  two  elements  in  South  America,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Natives, 
■which  have  already  been  treated,  we  must  add  the  African  slaves  *"ho  were  early  in- 
troduced into  the  New  Vforld.  The  first  negroes  were  brought  to  the  Antilles  in 
1502  and  to  South  America  in  1530.  They  were  distributed  throughout  the  17estern 
Hemisphere  by  traders  during  the  colonial  period,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
they  had,  by  one  means  or  another,  found  their  way  to  the  tropical  zone  vihere   they 
are  nowhere  in  actual  control  of  a  country  today.  Though  they  are  nowhere  in 
actual  control  of  a  country  today,  they  are  active  in  politics,  and  through  inter- 
marriage with  the  whites  and  natives  in  Columbia,  Venezuela,  Panama  and  Central 
America,  they  largely  influence  the  general  life  of  these  countries. 

The  negroes  were  treated  harshly,  and  for  years  the  Spaniards  did  not 
consider  them  as  human  beings.  They  were  branded,  sold,  and  treated  with  less 
consideration  than  animals.  A  man  was  worth  from  0300  to  $500,  according  to  his 
strength,  while  a  woman  brought  from  §200  to  $300.  The  negroes  were  never  effic- 
ient in  the  agricultural  colonies  of  Chile  and  Argentine.  The  climate  was  too 
cold  for  them  and  they  soon  died  out.  Prior  to  1700  no  possible  census  6f  the 
negro  population  could  be  taken  but  betr'een  1759  and  1803,  more  than  642,000 
negroes  entered  Brazil.  In  this  warm  country  they  flourished  and  at  the  present 
time  Bahia  is  half  or  almost  entirely  a  negro  city.  Todayl5$  of  the  total 
Brazilian  population  is  negro.  Betrneen  1792  and  1810,  89,000  negroes  entered 
Cuba.  (Of.  Bourne  "Spain  in  America",  ch.  18,  pp.  269-281). 

Composition  of  Society  in  South  America. 

"tfith  the  introduction  of  the  negroes,  society  underwent  another 
change  and  the  folio-ring  elements  issued  from  the  mixture  of  the  red,  white  and 
black  races.  So  by  1700  there  were  the  following  six  main  types*  1.  The 
peninsular  Spaniards  who  rere  pure  Spaniards  and  who  were  not  very  numerous  •    They 
were  called  chapetones".  late  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  they  were  very  proud 
of  their  European  origin  but  were  very  poor.  They  held  official  positions  which 
brought  in  honor  but  not  money.  2.  The  Spanish  Americans  who  were  of  full  vhite 
blood  but  were  American  born.  They  were  the  rich  class,  inheriting  the  land  of  the 
"encomenderos".  Shepherd  in  his  "Latin  America",  calls  this  class  "creoles"  and 
it  is  he  who  had  done  much  to  further  the  use  of  this  term  with  the  meaning  of 
an  American  born  white  of  European  ancestry.  To  a  Spanish  American  born  vhite  of 
European  ancestry.  To  a  Spanish  American,  "creple",  means  the  negro  and  French 
mixture  as  it  exists  in  the  T/est  Indies.  Argentine,  and  Argentine  only,  used 
the  rord' "creollo"  to  indicate  the  Spanish  American  and  Mr.  Shepherd  doubtless 
confused  the  two.  "Crio.llo"  is  not  used  in  Chile.  (Cf .  Shepherd  "Latin  America" 
pg.  33.)  3.  Mestizos  formed  the  third  class  and  were  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Indian.  There  are  innumerable  degrees  of  this  type  and  it  is  such  promiscuous 
breeding  that  has  produced  the  peculiar  ethnologi  al  conditions  in  seme  parts, of  ... 
South  America  today*  4.  Negroes.  They  were  pure  Africans  and  have  been  used  as 
slaves*  Their  role  in  Spanish  American  history  has  been  very  important,  and  tod ey 
they  predominate  in  the  North  of  the  Southern  Continent.  5.  Mulattoes.  They 
were  a  mixture  of  negro  and  white  and  had  a  slightly  better  social  standing  than 
the  negro,  6.  Zambos  r   The  lowest  class  in  the  social. scale.  They  are  a-  product 
of  Indian  and  negro  mixture. 

Proportions  of  Various  Elements  of  Colonial  Sociefcfr* 

It  will  be  illuminating  at  this  point  to  review  the  proportions  in 
which  these  various  elements  were  found  in  the  countries  of  South  America, .at  the 
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end  of  the  Colonial  Age-     In  Peru,  the  seat  of  the  Vice  Royalty,  the  total  pop- 
ulation tvas  trro  million  in  1793.     Of  these,  peninsular  Spaniards   and  Spanish 
Americans  rrere  136,000.     The  mestizos  rrere  242, 000, pure  Indians  618,000,   and 
negroes,  mulattoes,   and  zambos  rrere  80,000.     In  Chile  in  1598  there  rrere  5,000 
Spaniards  and  Spanish  Americans  v/ere  136,000.     The  mestizos  rrere  242,000,  pure 
Indians  618,^00,  and  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  zambos  rrere  80,000.     In  Chile  in 
1598  there  rrere  5,000  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Americans,  tvo  thirds  of  r/hom  rrere 
men.     In  the  same  country  at  the  end  off  the  colonial  period,   1795,  rre  find  a  total 
population  of  600,000.     The  peninsular  Spaniards  formed  20,000  of  these;  the 
Spanish  Americans,  150,000;  mestizos,  320,000,   Indians    (Araucanians )   100,000  and 
negroes  and  mulattoes,   10,000. 

Out  of  the  fusion  of  these  types,    (and  rre  must  here  bear  in  mind  that 
negroes  migrated  to  the  tropical  sone,  so  that  by  1840  there  rrere  none  left  in 
Argentine  or  Chile)  present  day  society  of  South  America  has  evolved.     People 
from  other  European  countries  played  but  a  small  part  during  colonial  times. 
Under  the  Spanish  regulations  they  had  to  pay  410  duros    (01, 000)  for  permission 
to  enter  South  itmerica,   and  this  proved  a  sufficient  barrier  to  many.     There  is  a 
rdde  division  betrreen  the  North  and  South  in  South  America.     The  countries  may 
be  easily  separated  according  to  ethnological  conditions  into  the  follorang 
groups : 

South  American  Countries  Fall  into  Four  Groups. 

First  group  or  Northern  group:     Negroes  and  Mulattoes  predominate: 
This  area  comprises  Venezulela,  Columbia,  and  Ecuador,     (a)     Venezuela  has  a 
population  of  three  million,  of  r/hom  very  fev  are  European  and  pure  natives. 
Caracas,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  73,000.     It  may  be  men  tioned  that 
Caracas  is  not  a  coast  city,  and,  as  the  cror>-  flies,   is  18  miles  from  its  port, 
La  puayra,  although  the  distance  by  rail  is  111  miles,     (b)     Columbia  has  a 
population  of  five  millions,  of  r/hich  one -half  million  is  of  European  descent. 
Three  fourths  are  mestizos  and  blacks,     The  capital,  Bogota,  r-hich  is  situated  in 
the  mountains,  has  120,000  inhabitants.     It  is  8000  feet  high,  and  although 
healthy  itself,   is   in  an  unhealthy  region.     Columbia  has  a  big  Jer;  ish  population 
in  the  city  of  Antioquia.      (c)     Ecuador  has  a  population  of  trro  millions,  with 
very  f err  Europeans .     They  are  mostly  mulattoes  or  Indians.     The  capital, 
Quito,  situated  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,    is  the  highest  city  in  the  rrorld  and 
though  on  the  equator  is  so  high  that  it  is  cool.     Its  population  is  70,000. 
2nd  or  Subtropical  group:     Indians   and  Mestizos:     three  countries,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Paraguay,     (a)     Peru  has  a  pppulation  of  five  and  a  half  millions.     70$  are 
pure  Quechua  Incas,   10%  mestizos,   10%  negroes   or  mulattoes,   and  6%  are  of 
European  descent.     Lima,  the  capital  has   150,000  inhabitants,     (b)     Bolivia's 
population  is  2,600, 000.     The  proportions  are  about  the  same  as  in  Peru  except 
that  the  natives  are  Aymara,  not  Quechua  Indians,     (c)     Paraguay  has  also  much  the 
same  elements.     3rd  Group  people  of  European  descent  predominate:     Argentine, 
Chile  and  Uruguay,     (a)     Argentine  has  a  population  of  ten  million  and  its  capital 
Buenos  Aires,  has  trro  millions.     There  aresbout  tiro  millions  French,  Italian  and 
Germans  in  this  region  and  130,000  Indians.       (b)     In  Chile  the  population  is  five 
million.     Santiago,  vhich  is  the  capital  has  one  half  million  inhabitants.     There 
are  100,000  natives  and  80,000  Europeans,  rvho  are  mainly  Spaniards,  French  and 
Italian,  though  there  is  a  large  number  of  English,     (c)     Uruguay  has  a  population 
of  one  and  a  half  millions,   and  here  the  European  descent  is  very  pure.     It  is  a 
rich  country  devoted  to  cattle  and  reheat  raising*     IV.     In  Brazil  the  Europeans 
are  of  Portuguese  descent,*  not  Spanish.     The  population  is  20  millions,   a  large 
proportion  of  r/hich  is  negro  and  mulatto*     Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and 

politicians  shorr  traoes  of  negro  blood   {(Cf.  here  page .on  Bahia.)     Rio  de 

Janeiro  has  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
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North  and  South  Ethnologioal?.y» 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  great  difference  betv/een  the  North 
and  South  in  South  America.  The  so  called  v/hite  countries,  Argentine,  Chile, 
and  Uruguay,  to  vhich  Brazil  could  be  added,  on  account  of  its  developement  in  late, 
years,  lying  belcr  24  degrees  South,  have  an  aggregate  population  of  thirty  six 
and  half  million  people  v/ho  have  a  stable  government  and  carry  on  an  extensive 
foreign  trade  -which  has  reached  the  billion  dollar  mark,  3tand  distinctively 
apart.-  They  have  enacted  much  modern  social  legislation  and  form  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  nations  v:hich  have  been  called  the  backward 
states  in  opposition  to  their  more  progressive  sisters.  (See  W.H.  Sheet's  History 
of  Latin  America).  The  reasons  rhich  rill  explain  this  diversity  of  social  con- 
ditions, may  be  summarized  under  the  follordng  heads: 

1.  The  differences  in  the  settlers. 

2.  Their  attitude  toward  the  Indians. 

3.  Occupations. 

4.  Climate  and  geographical   conditions* 

The  differences   in  the  settlers  Trere  those  of  character  and  temperament 
and  '.vere  occasioned  by  the  national  existence  of  Spain  for  centuries  past.     I  have 
told  you  hOT.r  the  Goths  and  the  Moors  over  ran  Spain  and  you  have  seen  hor.r  both  of 
these  invasions  left  their  imprint*     In  the  South,  the  people  shov:  more  of  the 
Iberian  in  them;  they  v.-ere  gay,  imagina.tive,  and  fun  loving,   and  had  not  a  little 
Moorish  blood  in  their  veins.     In  the  North,  -There  the  Gothic  strain  iras  promin- 
ent, the  character  of  the  Spaniard  Tvas  different  and  he  ras  more  stern  and  ivar- 
like.     Of  these  tr-o  types  of  Spaniards,  the  Southerners  accustomed  to  the*  T/arm 
climate  of  the  South  and  Center  of  Spain,  eaaily  settled  themselves  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  America,  r-hile  the  men  of  Gothic  descent  used  to  the  colder 
temperature  and  mountains  of  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  slorly  shifted  to  the 
South  in  the  South  American  possessions  of  Spain.     Viihile  the  people  of  Southern 
Spain,  used  to  live  side  by  side  rdth  the  Moors  for  centtiries,  had  no  objections 
to  intermix  freely  with  the  Redskins,  the  attitude  of  the  children  of  the  Goths 
rras  different.     They  thought  the  Moslems  their  traditional  foes,   and  in  the  same 
light  they  looked  upon  the  natives  of  the  Tfestern  ITorld.     Stoddard,  in  his  Rising 
Tide  of  Color,  attributes  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  energy  and  progress  of 
the  Chileans  to  the  Gothic  stock  of  their  colonial  ancestors. 

Their  attitude  torard  the  Indians  tmi  made  necessary  by  the  Indians 
themselves .     In  the  North,  the  Spaniards  encountered  a  sedentary,  agricultural 
people,  rrho  v/ere  easily  conquered  and  absorbed.     In  the  South,  the  Araucanians, 
the  chief  tribe,  as  it  has  been  said,  -vrere  very  fierce  and  of  an  indomitable 
spirit.     They  tvere  never  fulty  conquered,   and  their  hatred  of  their  enemies 
kept  them  from  racial  intermingling.     By  the  numerous  v.f.rs  rith  the  Araucanians, 
the  Spaniards  kept  up  their  military  vigor  and  did  not  allovr  themselves  to  become 
enervated  and  indifferent  to  toil,  as  did  the  Northern  settlers.     (Cf.  ~r.H.  Koebel  : 
South  America.) 

The  occupations  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  North  and  South  of  South  Amer- 
ica -rare  so  different  as  to  be  almost  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  social 
contrasts.     In  the  north  the  Spaniards  rere  able  to  get  their   livelihood  rrith 
practically  no  r^rk.     Their  object  r/as  gold  and  that  ras  plentiful.     Their  time 
rras  spent  in  searching  for  gold  and  in  exploiting  the  natives.     Gold  -vas  so 
prevalent  that  there  ras  no  need  to  r.-ork  and  they  lost  their  qualities  of  per- 
severance and  industry.     In  the  South  the  colonists  became  agriculturists  and 
rorked  hard  for  all  they  tvere  able  to  get.     Bound  to  the  soil,  they  became  stable 
and  had  no  rish  to  return  to  Spain,  but  rather   transplanted  their  families  and 
institutions  to  the  Net.-  "T/brld. 
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The  fourth  factor,  climatet  is  responsible  for  much.  The  hot  climate 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  tends  to  enervate  the  people,  killing  their 
virility  and  seriously  checking  the  development  of  a  great  race.  The  cold  weather , 
on  the  other  hand,  prevailing  in  the  southern  territories  keep  men  and  ^Aen  alert 
and  full  of  vigor.  No  one  of  these  conditions  alone,  suffices  for  the  rhole  probler: 
but  a  combination  of  the  four  rail  give  anybody  a  fairly  good  understanding  of 
the  reasons  of  the  present  conditions  in  Spanish  America. 

NOTE:  For  the  history  proper  of  the  conquest  and  Colonization  c f  South  America 
see  Th.  Dawson  "South  American  Republics." 


(F.  F.  Hatch)      22 . 

VI,  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD  (1540-1800) 
Institutions  and  Government  in  Spain  and  her  Colonies. 

Americans  readily  relate  of  hot:  English  political  institutions  were 
transplanted  to  American  soil*  Is  it  as  generally* understood  that  Spain's  insti- 
tutions were  brought  over  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  the  New  TCarld?  Ture,  the 
conception  of  government  was  different  for  the  two  peoples.  The  English  vere 
looking  forward  to  self-government  with  a  nominal  allegiance  to  their  sovereign 
while  the  Spaniards  looked  to  their  sovereign  for  everything. 

Legal  Relations  of  Between  the  Colonies  and  Spain. 

This  was  true  because  of  the  accepted  theory  among  the  Spaniards  that 
the  lands  of  the  New  World  belonged  to  the  Spanish  soereign  as  personal  property. 
The  opoe  by  a  special  decree  in  1493  had  "generously"  bestowed  the  New  World  upon 
his  faithful  representatives  in  Spain,  the  Catholic  Monarchs*  Since  Spanish- 
America  did  not  belong  to  Spain,  it  is  not  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  Cortes 
of  Castile  had  no  part  in  the  governing  of  the  New  World.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Cortes  during  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  lost  most 
of  its  former  power.  The  king  rath  the  advice  of  his  councils  had  cane  to  make 
the  laws  for  the  realm.  To  legislate  for  South  America  was  therefore  the  particul- 
ar duty  of  the  kiag. 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  take  further  notice  of  the  condition  of  the 
internal  institutions  of  Spain.  Previous  to  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Monarchs, 
local  self-government  had  gained  much  in  the  northern  cities  of  Spain.  These 
privileges  were  embodied  in  a  charter  or  constitution  known  as  a  "fuero".   (Forum 
-  meaning  law»)  The  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  to  take  away  these 
fueros  upon  an£  charge  or  pretext  of  some  fault  that  could  be  brought  against  a 
city  or  town.  Then  each  was  made  directly  responsible  to  the  crown.  The  culmina- 
tion of  this  movement  did  not  come  however  until  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  There 
had  been  an  association  of  cities  having  self-government  which  were  resisting  the 
Emperor.  In  1521  at  the  city  of  Vilialar  the  concerted  movement  was  crushed  and 
the  sovereign's  power  was  acknowledged  as  supreme.  This  movement  was  confined 
to  northern  and  central  Spain  because  as  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  had 
been  gradually  recovered  from  the  Moslems  each  town  was  firmly  secured  by  the 
sovereign  through  the  appointment  of  royal  officials. 

Beginnings  of  Colonial  Administration. 

As  the  Spanish  monarchs  secured  their  authority  in  local  affairs, 
likewise  they  intended  to  keep  within  their  control  the  vast  possessions  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  which  had  been  so  liberally  bestowed  by  Alexander  VI.  Hence, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Council,  Juan  de  Fonseca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  was 
appointed  to  act  with  the  Admiral,  Columbus,  in  making  preparations  for  a  second 
voyage.  For  tenyears  Fonseca  acted  alone  in  the  capacity  of  colonial  minister 
and  labored  faithfully  for  his  sovereign.  But  the  burden  of  the  work  was  too 
hfeavy  for  one  man,  and  the  India  Council  was  in  time  set  up. 

In  1503  the  "Casa  de  Contratacion"  or  India  House  was  created  and 
located  at  Seville,  the  commercial  center  of  Spain.  This  was  a  board  of  trade, 
a  commercial  court,  and  a  clearing  house  for  all  trade  with  America.  The  purpose 
of  its  establishment  was  to  give  the  king  rigid  monopoly  of  all  colonial  trade. 
The  House  was  to  gather  sufficient  supplies  and  commodities  for  shipment  to  Amer- 
ica, supervise  the  equipment  of  slhips,  select  the  proper  captains,  direct  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  ships-,  seek  to  extend  the  trade  and  later  to  send  out 
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spies  vho  made  secret  reports.     At  first  this  board  consisted  ttf  three  members  - 
a  treasurer,  an  auditor  and  a  manager.     Later  vqs   added  a  president,  three  judges, 
an  attorney-general  and  subordinate  officials .     The  duties  of  each  vere  specified 
and  many  restrictions  vere  made. 

With  this  House  of  the  Indies  as  an  effective   aid  and  with  Lope  de 
Conchillos,  the  king:s  secretary  in  affairs  of  the  Indies,  Fonseca  continued  his 
vork  as  colonial  minister  under  Ferdinand,     With  the  accession  of  Charles  V,  the 
advisors  of  the  king  for  Indian  affairs  vere  increased  to  seven.     Fonseca1  s 
influence  vas  paramount  because  of  his  experience  of  tventy-four  years.     But 
among  these  advisors  xma  one  of  Charles1  most  able  ministers,  Francis  de  los 
Cobos,  and  Peter  Martyr  of  Anghiera.     ({The  "De  Orbe  Novo"  by  Peter  Martyr,  the 
first  historian  of  the  Americas.)     This  group  of  advisors  vas  the  nucleus  of  the 
famous  "Royal  Council  of  the  Indies"  vhich  vas  organized  in  152ft  rath  Garcia  de 
Loaysa,  the  general  of  the  Dominican  order  and  the  king's  confessor,  at  its  head. 

In  1542  this  Council  of  the  Indies  vas  reorganized  and  its  duties  vere 
increased.     The  members  of  the  Council  r/ho  must  be  "of  noble  birth,  pure  lineage, 
and  God-fearing"  vere  a  president   (the  high  chancellor  of  the  Indies),  eight 
lawyers    (the  number  to  be  increased  as  business  grev),   an  attorney,  tvo  secretar- 
ies, and  a  deputy  of  the  high  chancellor.     In  addition  to  these  there  r/ere  three 
reporters,  a  treasurer,  tvo  treasury  solicitors  or  attorneys,  an  historian, 
a  cosmographer,   a  mathematician,  a  judge  to  appraise  damages,  an  advocate,   a 
proctor  of  the  poor,   a  chaplain,  four  ushers,  and  a  sheriff.     These  officers  vere 
appointed  by  the  crovn  and  a  large  percentage  of  these  had  keen  service  in  America. 
To  this   council  vas  given  the  sole  right  to  make  lavs  for  the  Spanish  possessions. 
It  ras  the  court  of  last  resort  for  America.     One  of  its  duties  vas  to  collect 
all  the  obtainable  information  about  the  Indies  •     Another  duty  vas  to  act  as  a 
nominating  board  for  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  officers  for  America. 

The  lavs  made  by  this  Council  vere  very  minute,  even  providing  "for 
dog  chasers  to  drive  canines  out  of  churches".     The  king's  American  subjects  Trere 
treated  as  human  beings  in  these  lavs  and  in  this  respect  r/ere  superior  to  similar 
lavs  for  the  natives  by  either  the  English  or  the  French.     In  fact  these  lavs 
of  the  Indies  form  the  basis  for  the  lavs   in  Spanish-America.     By  1680  these  lavs 
of  the  Indies  vere  codified. 

Spanish  Administration  in  the  Colonies. 

The  earliest  title  given  to  a  colonial  officer  r/as  that  of  "Adelantado" 
or  pioneer.     Columbus  vas  the  first  to  receive  this  title.     The  agreement  or 
contract  vhich  vas  entered  into  by  a  person  going  out  to  explore  or  settle  in  the 
nev  country  called  a  "capitulacion"    (or   "assiento") .     Pizarro  vhose  title  vas 
"Adelantado"  vas  granted  a  "capitulacion"  by  Charles  V,  for  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
in  1529.     A""priest  alva^s  accompanied  suhh  expeditions  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  and  he  vas  termed  "Protector  of  the  Indians"  the  Adelantado  became 
Governor  of  the  territory  he  explored  and  subdued. 

The  local  government  vas  the  tvon  council  knovn  as  the   "Cabildo"  or 
"  Ayuntamiento" .     The  Chairman  of  the  cabildo  vas  called  the  "afccalde",  and  acted  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace.     The  part  that  the  cabildo  playeain  the  early  history  of 
the  colonies  vas  sometimes  very  important.     For  example,  vhile  Pedro  Valdivia  Tras 
exploring  Chile,  having  been  sent  by  Pizarro  from  Peru,  he  founded  the  city  of 
Santiago,  February  12,   1541*    Valdivia  appointed  some  of  his  follovers  members  of 
the  "cabildo"  of  the  nevly  established  tovn,  and  this  body-appointed  in  this 
manner -conferrSd  the  office  of  governor  of  Chile  upon  their  leader.     About  eight 
years   later  Valdivia,  vho  had  been  anxious  for  official  recogniation  of  his  nev 
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position,  was  formally  appointed  governor  of  Chile  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.  The 
manner  in  which  Valdivia  acted  in  appointing  the  cabildo  of  Santiago,  and  in 
turn  receiving  his  appointment  as  governor  of  the  whole  country,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  colonial  administration,  v.-hich  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  externals  of  the  transactions. 

".Ihen  the  Mel  ant  ado"  had  succeeded  in  establisheding  at  least  one  firm 
settlement,  and  managed  to  subdue  the  natives  to  a  certain  extent,  the  crown 
would  take  the  next  step  and  appoint  a  "Governor"  for  the  new  territory.  In 
the  case  of  Pizarro  and  Cortez,  each  received  the  titles  of  Adelantaldo  and  of 
Governor;  eventually  attaining  the  office  of  Viceroy,  rhen  the  India  Council 
sat;  that  this  fiffioe  was  necessary  because  of  the  grotrfah  of  the  country.  Wet  -I1 
of  the  Adelantados  or  pioneers,  however,  received  the  appointment  of  Governor. 
TJhile  the  office  of  governor  implied  civil  authority,  that  of  Captain-general 
showed  military  authority.  Sometimes  these  porters  were  given  over  to  one  man 
or  again  they  were  held  by  two  individuals  whose  territory  might  be  the  same  or 
those  provinces  might  overlap  each  other.  Along  with  the  appointment  of  governor 
there  frequently  came  that  of  President  of ''Royal  Audiencia"  which  "was  the  court 
of  his  territory  or  a  certain  portion  of  it,.  This  has  created  some  confusion, 
because  one,  and  the  same,  man  might  be  called  by  the  title  of  "President'1  of  a 
territory  (i.e.  Chile),  -'•hen  he  was  acting  as  a  chairman  of  the  Royal  Audience 
orwhen  judicial  affairs  vere  in  question;  be  known  as  the  Governor  (of  Chile) 
for  all  civil  matters,  and  be  saluted  or  addressed  as  captain-general  (of  Chile) 
in  military  business.  In  addition  to  these  he  might  possibly  be  the  Viceroy, 
though  that  would  be  rare,  while  the  other  titles  vere  more  frequently  held 
by  one  man.  Originally  the  term  "Audiencia"  was  applied  to  a  body  of  magis- 
trates constituting  a  supreme  court  and  a  board  of  administrators  for  the 
province,  but  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the  area  over  which  the  body  had 
jurisdiction.  The  "Audencia"  ras  composed  of  judges,  named  "oidores",  and 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  eight  according  to  the  extension  of  the  terri- 
tory •  The  audiencia  had  a  twofold  character  p  first,  it  made  the  lav's  apply- 
ing to  that  particular  territory;  second,  it  was  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
Governor  or  royal  official.  The  members  of  the  "Audiencia"  avere  nearly  always 
European  born  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain.  This  was  usually  true  of  even  the 
al cades  and  members  of  the  cabildosor  town  councils;  the  latter  officials 
being  called  "pegidores". 

Over  the  provinces  to  which  various  names  have  been  applied,  wasplaced 
a  Viceroy  r*ho  was  the  direct  representative  of  the  Spanish  king  in  the  New  "IVbrld. 
The  viceroy  kept  up  a  court  in  imitation  of  his  sovereign.  This  court  was  the 
xocial  center  of  the  colonies,  and  the  most  splendid  of  all  was  that  at  Lima., 
Peru.  The  office  was  created  in  1534  with  the  title  "Viceroy  of  New  Spain". 
The  capitol  was  Mexico  City  and  the  viceroyalty  included  all  of  the  Americas 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  1542  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  vwas  erected 
with  a  capitol  at  Lima  and  authority  over  all  of  South  America.  The  court  of  Lima 
soon  came  to  hold  a  more  important  place  than  the  earlier  capitol.  In  1739 
the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  came  into  existence  rdth  its  capitol  at  Bogota. 
This  included  the  present  states  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  By  1776 
Argentine,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  were  formed  into  the  Viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata  with  a  capitol  at  Buenos  -nyres .  Thus  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  had  been 
reduced  to  Peru  and  Chile  and  the  latter  was  almost  independent  of  Peru.  Yet 
Peru  remained  the  social  center  of  Spanish' America. 

The  relation  of  the  viceroy  to  other  officials  of  high  rank  was  that 
of  a  supervisor  or  moderator.  Under  this  supervis ion  were  the  officers  within 
the  provinces  as  the  "corregidores"  and  "alcades  mayores".  Late  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  (1786)  in  order  to  insure  more  effectual  supervision  of  minor 
officials  and  to  stop  the  corruption  of  the  corregidores  the  provinces  were 
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divided  into  larger  sections  containing  several  of  the  looal  districts  and 
kno'-n  as  "intendencies".  ^Intendents"  -.-ere  in  charge  of  these  and  their  special 
"7ork  raa  superintending  finances.  Another  important  means  of  checking  up  the 
rork  of  the  officials  r-as  to  send  over  "vis it adores'1  or  special  commissioners 
to  inspect  all  branches  of  colonial  service.  Some  of  these  royal  officials 
made  themselves  a  nuisance  and  the  colonists  *v?ere  glad  rrhen  they  departed; 
others  did  a  good  "fork. 

Portugal  never  v»rked  out  such  an  administrative  system  for  Brazil . 
as  had  Spain  for  her  colonies •  The  first  form  of  government  -as  that  of  feudal 
principalities.  Grants  of  land  along  the  coast  and  e;ctending  vaguely  inland 
rere  given  to  donatorios  or  proprietors  -who  T/ere  to  have  almost  complete  author- 
ity over  the  colonists  and  nativesalike.  These  correspond  to  the  Spanish 
encomiendos  vhich  till  be  described  presently.  These  "donatorios"  -ere  soon 
subjected  to  an  officer  of  the  king,  although  the  office  of  viceroy  ras  not 
crested  in  Brazil  until  1763  -ith  ft  capitol  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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VII.  GENERAL  SPIRIT  OF  SPANISH  COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  AMERICA. 
The  Kingship  in  Spain  During  the  Wl   and  XVII  Centuries. 

The  Crcwn  of  Spain  ras  only  f  ollovdng  the  sentiment  of  the  age  vhen 
it  administered  its  colonies  solely  for  its  o^n  profit.  Spain  vas  an  absolute 
monarchy  and  all  things  existed  for  the  glory  of  the  king.  There  v.*as  an  atti- 
tude of  reverential  love  for  him  that  is  strangely  out  of  harmony  rith  twentieth 
century  ideas . 

This  vas  no  net.*  thing,  for  the  Romans  had  entertained  much  the  same 
feeling  of  fanatical  love  and  blind  obedience  to  their  emperors.  Virgil  and 
Horace  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  sentiment. 

In  Spain  the  dramatist  Lope  de  Vega  spoke  of  the  king  as  a  divinity 
and  even  suggested  that  the  creed  be  extended  to  include,  "After  God,  ve  be- 
lieve in  the  King."  One  Spanish  author  has  very  cleverly  pointed  outtthat 
the  monarch  t.-as  the  fourth  person  in  the  Trinity  for  the  Spanish  people. 

Lupercio  Leonardo  de  Ar  jeasola,  a  contemporary  of  Philip  II,  proposed 
that  the  king  should  be  canonized.  **  In  order  that  you  (the  king)  might  give 
advice  to  the  Celestial  Council  concerning  the  government  of  the  human  race." 

Francisco  Nunez  de  Pineda,  rho  had  seen  service  in  America  said, 
"Thou  (the  king)  are  the  sun  that  doth  enlighten  us,  the  upright  judge  that 
direct  us;  the  pious  father  that  doth  nourish  us." 

The  Kingship  in  the  Colonies. 

The  colonists  had  much  the  same  idea*  They  had  a  notion  that  God 
ruled  in  Heaven  and  the  king  on  earth,  by  agreement.  There  fere, -they  believed- 
people  called  English  and  Germans,  friends  of  the  Devil,  r^ho  lived  in  some  bleak 
countries  to  the  north  and  made  their  living  by  piratical  expeditions.  But 
the  really  important  people  of  the  earth  rrere  the  Spaniards  and  their  king  ras 
the  source  of  all  vdsdom  andporer. 

The  king  fostered  this  belief  in  many  r.asy  -  a  favorite  one  being 
a  procession,  in  trhich  the  royal  standard  rati  carried  thr ought  the  streets  of 
the  big  capitols  of  America,  as  the  images  of  saints  r.-ere. 

The  king  believed  thoroughly  in  Machievelli's  principle,  "Divide  and 
Rule",  and  to  this  end  he  encouraged  direct  communication  of  even  the  miner 
officials  vdth  himself.  Each  official,  great  or  small,  tras  urged  not  only  to 
report  his  orm  affairs  but  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  his  colleagues.  Thus  there 
•'as  an  immense  secret  service  and  many  and  voluminous  v/ere  the  reports  sent  to 
the  monarch  condemning  a  careless  °.lealde  or  perhaps  an  oidor  rfho  vas  too 
openly  susceptible  to  bribes.  Thousands  of  these  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  at  Seville.  Thus  every  judge  in  the  royal  audience  r/as  a  check  upon 
his  fello-r  members  and  on  the  governors,  and,  if  they  -,-ere  obedient  servants  of 
Charles  V,  even  on  the  bishops. 

The  status  of  the  Indians  fcaa  unique  in  the  history  of  colonization. 
As  it  vas  pointed  out  that  pope  Alexander  had  very  graciously  delivered  both 
the  ovnership  and  the  responsibility  of  it  to  the  Crom  of  Castile.  The  bull 
r-hich  authorized  the  transfer  ras  issued  in  1493  and  read  in  part  thus* 
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"The  gift  ras  done  out  of  our  liberality,  certain  knowledge  and  pleni- 
tude of  apostolic  poorer  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  omnipotent  God 
granted  to  us  in  Saint  Peter  and  of  the  vicar ship  of  Jesus  Christ  rhich  re 
administer  this  earth,"     By  virtue  of  this  gift  the  Indies  in  no  ray  belonged 
to  the  people  of  Spain  but  rere  considered  the  personal  property  of  the  monarch 
of  Castile.     Isabella,  especially,  ras  very  ambitious  concerning  the  rail  being 
of  her  subjects   in  the  ne*-  rarld. 

Policy  in  regard  to  the  natives. 

Above  all  things  they  must  be  taught  the  Christian  religion  and  they 
must  not  be  enslaved.     In  order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Indians  v;ithout 
actually  enslaving  them  various  methods  rere  used,     ^hie  ras  knom  as  the 
"Repartimiente"     and  "Bnconaendar'osystem.       The  former  ras  the  official 
distribution  of  land  together  rath  companies  of  natives,  at  various  points 
rhere  their  services  might  be  needed.     The  colonist  or  planter,  called 
"Encomendero",  had  in  his  turn  to  see  that  the  natives  rare  instructed  in  the 
Catholic  religion. 

In  theory  it  sounded  very  rell,  but  in  practice,  it  ras  very  hard  on  the 
poor  Indians  rho  rare  pitilessly  overworked  and  cared  for  not  at  all  by  the  heed- 
less encomenderos  in  their  eagerness  for  raalth. 

Father  Las  Casas,  a  priest  rho  had  a  part  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba, 
ras  astounded  at  the  cruelties  practiced  on  the  natives.     He  championed  theii 
cause  frith  enthusiasm  and  gained  from  his  monarchs  the  title  of  "Protector  of 
the  Indians".     He  is  often  credited  rith  the  introduction  of  Negro  slavqry  in 
an  effort  to  save  his  charge,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.     The  institution  of 
negro  slavery  ras  already  in  existence  at  the  time  rhen  this  book  "Brief 
Account  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Indians"  ras  published  in  1506.     It  is  true, 
horaver,  that  he  approved  of  it  6n  the  ground  that  the  Africans  rere  better 
fitted  physically  to  endure  the  rigors  of  Spanish  "fatherly  care"  than  rare  the 
frail,  delicate  natives. 

ffhe  "mita"  system. 

Hernando  Santillan,   legal  adviser  to  Garcia  de  Kendoza,  a  Governor 
of  Chile,   introduced  the  "Mita"  or  "tassa"     in  1555  rath  the  same  purpose  in 
vier.     The  plan  provided  that  only  one  Indian  out  of  six  should  rork  in  the 
mines,  and  one  out  of  five  in  agriculture.     Arrangement  ras  ma.de  also  for 
frequent  shifts.     This  plan  rorked  in  theory  at  least  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

A  policy  of  isolation. 

Spain  carried  out  her  policy  of  isolation  and  restriction  in  all 
relations  rith  her  colonies •     The  reason  ras  trof old;  for  profit  and  for  religion. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  ""as  at  this  time  going  on  in  Europe  and 
Charles  V  and  Philip  II  rere  the  great  champions   of  Catholicism.     It  ras  through 
fear  that  some  germ  of  Protestantism  rould  creer>  into  the  colonies  to  demolish 
the  natives  as  rell  as  the  Spaniards  that  the  policy  of  isolation  ras  so  strictly 
enfor  ced  in  this  respect.     No  books  rere  allorad  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Ner  World  until  it  had  first  passed  the  censorship  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
and  that  of  the  Inquisition.     This  of  course  resulted  in  an  intellectual  as  rell 
as  a  religious  restriction. 
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No  one  ras  alloved  to  go  to  the  Indies  until  it  T"as  s.scertained  that 
his  family  as  rell  as  himself  r.ere  free  from  the  taint  of  heresy. 

The  great  distance  simplified  the  execution  of  the  policy.  In  1700 
it  took  tro  years  to  go  from  Seville  to  Santiago,  In  1802  it  still  required 
one  year.  The  trip  from  Ca'llao  to  Valparaise  rhich  nor:  occupies  but  fifteen 
days,  ras  then  a  journey  of  six  months. 

In  a  secret  report  to  the  crom  from  the  visitors  Juan  and  Ulloa, 
they  mentioned  a  skilful  European  pilot,  sho,  by  making  use  of  rinds  and 
currents,  had  accomplished  the  trip  in  the  surprisingly  short  time  of  one 
month.  This  so  astonished  the  people  that  they  thought  it  magic.  The  matter 
ras  taken  up  by  the  Inquisition  and  the  unfortunate  pilot  narrorly  escaped 
death  at  the  stake. 

Trade  rith  the  Colonies • 

It  ras  in  the  realm  of  trade,  horever,  that  this  policy  of  isolation 
had  its  most  notable  effects.  In  her  mistaken  idea  that  only  by  commercial 
restrictions  could  Spain  reap  the  richest  benefit  from  her  colonies,  no  other 
nation  ras  allo-ed  to  have  any  intercourse  rith  them.  No  3hips  but  those  of 
Spain  rere  allored  to  enter  colonial  ports .  At  only  one  port  in  Spain, 
Seville,  rere  vessels  to  leave  for  the  co&onies  or  return  from  them.  Then  all 
ships  fere  carefully  ratched  to  see  that  no  forbidden  goods  rere  on  board. 

In  America  the  trade  ras  restricted  to  four  cities:  Havana  for  the 
Antilles,  Vera  Cruz  for  Mexico,  Cartegena  for  Columbia  and  Venezula,  and 
Porto  Bello  for  Peru,  Argentine  and  Chile. 

Once  each  year  a  flotilla  protected  by  rar ships  ("galleons'')  ras 
sent  out  from  Seville,  part  going  to  each  of  the  favored  ports.  At  Porto 
Bello  this  ras  alrays  the  occasion  of  a  great  fair,  There  merchants  from 
Peru,  Argentine  and  Chile  bought  their  goods  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  ras  a 
trip  of  a  thousands  of  miles  by  mules  to  reach  the  port.  Even  in  the  year  Then 
least  business  ras  transacted,  tro  hundred  million  dollars  rorth  in  goods, 
changed  hands  at  this  fair. 

On  the  return  trip,  the  vesoels  from  Porto  Bello  carried  gold  from 
Peru  and  especially  from  the  richest  mining  districts  of  all,  Potosi;  emeralds 
and  other  precious  stones  from  Columbia;  pearls  from  Venezuela;  cocoanuts  from 
Ecuador,  and  skins,  leather  and  dried  meat  as  rell  as  maize  and  beans  from 
Argentine  and  Chile,  the  agricultural  colonies. 

One  of  the  many  decrees  relating  to  this  rich  trade  rillshor  the  atti- 
tude of  the  monarchs  torard  it.  In  December  of  1588  PMjbip  II  issued  the 
folloring:  u¥e  order  and  command  that  all  persons  ^ho  shall  buy  or  barter 
gold,  silver,  pearls,  other  precious  stones,  fruit  or  any  other  kind  of  mer- 
chandise or  shall  buy  or  barter  spoils  of  battle  or  shall  sell  supplies,  ammuni- 
tion, arms  or  warlike  stores  and  shall  be  found  guilty  of  such  sale,  trade  or 
barter  or  purchase  shall  be  punished  rdth  death  and  confiscation  of  property  and 
re  command  the  governors  and  captain  generals  of  our  provinces,  islands  and 
harbors  to  proceed  against  such  persons  rith  all  rigor  of  lar  and  to  punish 
them  rithout  fail  and  rithout  remission.   (LArs  of  India,  Book  IX.  Section 
ran.  La- III.) 
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29. 
Restrict Ion  as  another  feature  of  Spanish  policy. 

Another  method  vas  that  of  forbidding  the  cultivation  in  the  colonies 
of  anything  that  vas  grovn  on  the  peninsula.     This  regulation  '.'as  especially 
applied  to  the  culture  of  grapes  and  olives* 

Even  though  all  these  restrictions  vere  notoriously  disregarded  by 
both  Spaniards  sand  foreigners,  they  nevertheless  succeeded  in  creating  excess* 
ive  prices  on  articles  of  common  use  in  the  colonies,     -k  jar  of  olive  oil  for 
instance,,  brought  020  in  America,     Cheap  table  knives  costing  about  02.00  per 
dozen  in  Europe  vere  sold  for  032.00  a  dozen  in  Chile. 

The  price  of  rearing  apparel  vas  of  course,   in  proportion.     There  is 
a  record  of  a  rill  dated  in  162©  in  vhich  Francisco  Rivero  left  to  his  son 
his   "trousers  of  black  velvet"  vhich  he  declared  had  cost  him  0600.00  and  they 
vere  "Ithout  expensive  ornament.     A  century  later  a  plain  coat  of  European 
cloth  cost  0900.000   (Of.  Chishoto.  "The  Independence  of  Ohile"  p.  54). 

The  revenues  from  the  colonies  to  the  crovn  -vere  handsome.     In  the 
year  1536  the  royal  exchequer  vas  enriched  by  07,000,000  frex  one  of  the     royal 
taxes  alone,  the  royal  "quintos".     In  1635,  016,000,000  passed  from  America  to 
Spain,  and  in  1796,  from  Nev  Spain  alone  the  crovn  received  the  enormous  sum 
of  017,000,000.00. 

The  Spanish  institutions  in  America  -ere  modeled  after  those  of  Spain 
and  vere  veil  adapted  to  Spanish  temperament,,  training  and  traditions*    Yet 
Spanish  administration  vas  not  ass efficient  as   it  might  have  been  since 
the  resources  of  Spain  itself  vere  too  inadequate,  the  i-jiiericas'ere  too  vast 
and  distant,  the  means  of  communication  too  poor,  and  the  task  of  creating  a 
nev  sccietjr  out  of  a  fusion  of  a  fev  thousand  Europeans  sith  millions  of 
aborigines  vas  too  great  an  undertaking*     As  a  rule  there  vas  too  much  red 
tape  and  routine  that  the  administration  vas necessarily  slo*-  and  cumbersome. 
Judged  and  customhouse  officials  rere  frequently  guilty  of  taking  bribes. 
Justice  vas  therefore  slcr-  and  uncertain.     Yet  'Ithal  Spain  is  said  to  have 
vorked  out  the  best  and  most  extensive  administrative  system  for  her  colonies 
of  any  of  the  European  countries  and  her  lavs  fire  pronouncedly  humanitarian. 

References. 

Bourne,.  Edvard  Gaylord         "Spain  in  America"     N.Y.     1904 
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VIII.  COLONIAL  SD0DA720H  AND  LITERATURE  IN  SOUTH  J&ERICA. 
Colonial  Education 

In  return  for  the  realth  that  the  net-  --or  Id  yielded,  the  oonquerors 
contributed  the  best  gifts  of  their  crm   land;  the  Spanish  language,  the  religion  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  that  body  of  ideals  knom  as  the  Latin  type  of  culture. 
The  conquerors  merely  opened  the  ray.  As  religious  teachers  and  educators  the 
priests  followed  closely  behind,  reconstructing  a  civilized  rorld  out  of  the  van- 
quished savages.  It  must  be  3aid  that  rhatever  attempts  rere  made  to  promote  learn- 
ing are  due  to  their  efforts.  But  they  rere  handicapped  by  the  policy  of  isolation 
maintained  by  Spain  for  the  ner  colonies.  The  distance  from  the  intellectual  -.-orlcj 
and  the  difficulty  of  publishing  books  for  a  small  reading  public,  further  retarded 
the  gDOvth  of  education  in  South  America, 

As  a  part  of  their  plans,  the  missionaries  undertook  the  teaching  of 
the  natives,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  church  that  this  element 
of  society  ras  raised  from  savage  ideals.  The  Franciscan  and  Dominican  fathers 
had  a  school  built  beside  each  church.  Next  seminaries  and  colleges  ("convictor- 
iosu)  for  the  training  of  their  novices  —ere  established,  and  in  time  these  col- 
leges developed  into  larger  institutions.  The  Jesuits  introduced  the  printing 
press,  and  by  1535  they  rere  publishing  a  religious  tract.  Half  a  century  after- 
r.-ard  appeared  a  catechism  in  the  Aymara-'luechua  language  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 

Universities. 

By  the  middle  of  the  J37T  century  there  -*ere  to  universities  establish- 
ed in  Spanish-America  almost  a  century  before  Harvard,  the  oldest  institution  of 
this  class,  r-as  opened  in  the  United  States*  One  of  these  *ras  in  iCexico  and  the 
other  in  Lima.  The  latter  had  t?no  thousand  (2000)  students  and  a  faculty  of  some 
hundred  instructors  in  1723.  This  seems  a  large  student  boc$r  for  the  early  col- 
onial period,  but  Lima  -,-as  the  capital,  in  South  America,  of  the  intellectual  and 
fashionable  rorld  to  rhioh  realthy  planters  from  all  parts  of  the  colonies  sent 
their  sons.  The  students  had  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  instructors,  r-hich 
often  resulted  in  factional  quarrels  and  force  rather  than  merit  often  influenced 
the  election.  (Cf.  Oli^ira  Lima  -  "Evolution  of  i3raiir'). 

Neither  native  nor  mestizo  ras  allo-ed  to  register  in  the  university 
and  if  such  a  student  did  evade  the  entrance  rules,  he  could  not  obtain  his  degree. 
This  rule,  hot/ever,  did  not  continue.  Degrees  r-ere  sold  for  a  large  sum,  and 
"Cedula  de  Gracia"  (charter)  ras  granted  to  mestizos  giving  them  the  priveleges 
of  Europeans • 

In  1758  Philip  VI  decreed  that  a  university  be  established  in  Chile, 
but  it  ras  not  until  1756  tha.t  the  University  of  Santiago  m  opened.  Its  curr- 
iculum included  Theology,  Philosophy,  Latin  and  Astronomy,  later  a  medical  and 
lar  department  rere  added.  From  the  original  curriculum  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
chief  aim  ras  to  train  young  aspirants  for  Holy  Orders,  but  asccivil  needs  gre~, 
a  more  practical  program  ras  planned,  architecture  held  an  important  place  in  the 
cultural  arts  of  South  .America  on  account  of  the  demands  for  church  and  civic 
buildings.  The  strong  influence  of  religion  marked  all  artistic  expression.  Little 
•-ork  ras  accomplished  in  painting  due  to  the  lack  of  training  and  the  objection  of 
the  Church  to  the  portraiture  of  nude  natives ♦  Education  gre-  until  1767  -hen  "1th 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  it  fell  into  decay. 
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Literature. 

Scanty  education  augmented  by  the  struggle  against  the  natives  and 
pioneer  conditions  influenced  early  literary  production.  For  the  most  part  the 
first  writings  were  lives  of  Saints  official  reports,  letters,  and  chronicles, 
on  the  work  of  the  "Conquistador es".  Columbus,  Cortes,  and  Valdivia  correspond- 
ed with  the  Spanish  monarch  and  left  written  accounts  of  the  conquest.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  Chronicles  is  the  "Truthful  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Net*  Spain,"  by  Bernal  Dias -de-Castillo,  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  J.M.  Heredia  (1842-1905)  and  has  gained  fame  under  the  name  of  Les  Trophes . 
Another  of  these  early  writers  r,-as  Father  Las  Casas  whose  Historia  de  las  Indies 
aroused  the  world  against  the  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Among  the  native  -Titers 
-ras  the  Inca  Garcilaso  deala  Vega  (1540-1616)  whose  Comentarios  Reales  is  most 
entertaining  although  not  entirely  authentic. 

Chilean  School  of  Historians. 


Three  names  stand  out  among  the  early  historians  of  South  America. 
They  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  first,  Father  Aionzo  de  Ovalle 
(1601-1651)  contributed  a  most  remarkable  work,  The  Brief  Historical  Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Chile.  (Historica  Relacion) •  This  book  is  an  example  of  the  Jesuits' 
ardent  zeal  to  convert  the  natives  and  of  the  beginnings  of  patriotism  in  the  new 
land..  The  style  of  the  composition  is  so  excellent  as  to  have  placed  it  on  the  lis-1 
of  models  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  the  language. 

Of  greater  historical  value  is  the  work  of  Father  Olivares.  This 
Jesuit  was  born  at  Chilian,  Chile,  in  1674,  and  died  in  Italy  at  the  advanced  of 
age  of  114  years.  He  received  his  education  in  Spain  but  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  1700.  Sometime  in  1*58  he  began  to  -rite  his  History  of  Chile.  As  he  ras 
a  member  of  the  Jesuit  order  his  work  was  interrupted  by  their  expulsion  from  the 
New  Tforld.  Before  leaving  America,  his  papers  were  inspected  and  the  second  part 
of  his  history  was  retained  in  Lima.  He  continued  the  history  at  Imola,  Italy, 
from  whence  in  1788,  he  sent  to  the  Spanish  king  .a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  accompanied  by  a  request  that  "the  second  part  be  returned  from  Peru."  fhe 
Spanish  minister,  Podlier  investigated  the  matter  but  the  lost  manuscript  could  not 
be  recovered.*  Several  centuries  afterward  it  was  found  be  the  Chilean  bibliograph- 
er, J.T.  Medina.  This  "Military,  Civil  and  Sacred  History  of  Chile"is  important 
for  the  description  of  the  early  life  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  the  story  of 
the  efforst  of  the  Jesuits  to  Christianize  the  Indiana. 

Father  Olivares1  biography  was  -.ritten  by  another  Jesuit  historian 
Juan  Ignacio  Molina  (1740-1829)  a  native  of  Talca,  Ohile,  By  his  "History  of 
Chili  --  Natural,  Political,  and  Civil,"  he  attained  practically  more  -crldly  fame 
than  Olivares,  for  his  history  is  still  used  as  a  great  reference.  However,  in 
all  his  private  correspondence,  Molina  acknowl edges  Olivares  as  his  inspiration. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  by  1776  the  Chilean  Jesuit  Molina  wan  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Italian  University  of  Bolvia. 


*  There  is  a  letter  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  Ambrose  C*Higgins  to 
Podlier,  dated  August  15,  1790,  explaining  that  this  manuscript  could  not  be  found. 
This  little  incident  snows  that  as  early  a3  1790  the  expelled  Jesuits  were  again 
gaining  favor  at  the  Court  of  the  Spaniel  kKing. 
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Proae  liters  . 

From  a  large  group  of  colonial  prose  writers,  I  have  seleoted  tro 
natives  of  Chile  -  Francisco  Ivfunez  de  Pineda  y  Bascunan  and  Manuel  Lacunza.  The 
former  is  the  author  of  "Cautiverio  Feliz::  (Happy  Captivity)*  Pineda  ras  actually 
taken  prisoner  by  the  native  chief  Mautican  and  during  his  captivity  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  rork.  In  it  he  describes  his  personal  experiences  and  hir  viers  on  the 
prevailing  idea  of  the  period,  the  rorship  of  the  king  as  the  source  of  all  good, 
porer  and  just ice • 

A,  Ercilla,  Poets 

Manuel  Lacunza  produced  a  book  rhich  has  brought  him  fame.  "The 
Second  Coming  of  the  Messiah"  embodies  the  idea  that  Christ  vdll  return  to  the 
earth  in  the  millenium. 

The  outstanding  figure  in  the  Colonial  literature  of  South  America 
is  Alonso  de  Ercilla  i  Zuniga,  author  of  La  Araucana  •  He  ras  born  of  noble 
parents  in  Madrid,  August  7,  1533  and  ras  educated  at  the  Court  of  Char  Ives  V. 
In  1548  he  entered  the  service  of  Philip  II,  accompanying  the  young  prince  on  his 
gay  trips  to  Paris.  From  that  time  his  life  ras  devoted  largely  to  travel,  and 
military  exploits.  While  on  a  trip  to  England  in  1554,  he  first  heard  of  the 
uprisings  in  Chile  and  the  follordng  year  he  departed  for  America  in  company  rdth 
the  courageous  and  nerly  appointed  Governor  of  Chile,  Geronimo  de  Alder ete  and  the 
vicetoy  of  Peru,  A.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza. 

Biographical  Notes. 

Ercilla  entered  the  services  of  Don  Garcia  H.  Mendoza,  the  viceroy's 
son,  and  in  1557  ras  in  the  heart  of  the  oonflict.,  The  part  taken  by  this  young 
Spaniard  in  the  various  battles,  exploring  trips  and  intermittent  rarfare  in  Chile 
ras  addaring  and  adventurous  one*  He  Trent  far  to  the  south  to  the  limits  of  knom 
territory.  He  writes  "I  got  to  a  place  rhere  no  man  had  been  before."  During 
the  jcusts  celebrated  on  the  return  of  the  army,  he  fought  a  duel  rdth  one  Juan  de 
Pineda  and  called  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  Governor  and  imprisonment.  He 
embarked  for  Spain  in  1560  rhere  he  ras  honored  by  being  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Santiago.  During  the  follordng  decade  he  continued  writing  a  poem  "la 
Araucana"  rhich  he  had  begun  during  the  revolt.  The  three  parts  of  this  rork 
appeared  in  1560,  1578,  and  1589. 

Criticism  of  "La  Araucana."  Menendez  i  Pelayo  the  distinguished  Spanish  critic  and 
author,  said  that  this  poem  ras  history  "raised  to  the  heights  of  an  epic". 
La  Araucana"  has  been  classed  by  some  critics  as  a  journal  of  verse  about  the  rar 
against  the  Araucanians,  but  it  seems  most  evident  that  the  poem  "would  stand  the 
test  of  Horace's  definition  of  an  epic. 

It  tras  the  first  history  of  Chile,  the  country  of  the  Arancauians.  His 
spirit  of  adventure  and  actual  experiences  rere  his  inspiration  for  he  shors  no  pre- 
vious interest  in  literature..  The  scenery,  mountains,  forests,  the  gallant  defense 
of  their  lands  by  the  natives,  had  their  effect  on  the  young  T/arrior's  imagination 
and  arakened  his  poetical  gifts. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  poem  shor  the  influence  of  Ariasto's  "Or land  o 
Furioso"  but  tempered  rdth  the  atmosphere  of  the  ner  rorld.*  "La  Araucana"  relates 


*  Here  are  in  Spanish  and  English  the  opening  lines  of  Aristb's  and  Ercilla' s 
poems  referred  to  above; 
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Ariosto  -  "Orlando  Furioso" 

"Damas,  armas,  amor  y  empresas  canto, 
Cabal leros,  esfuerzo,  y  cortesia." 

"Of  loves  and  ladies,  knights  and  arms,  I  sing 
Of  courtesies  and  many  a  daring  feat." 

Ercilla  -  itLa  Araucana." 

""^No  las  damas,  amor,  no  gentilezas 
De  caballeros  canto  enamorades." 

P 

"Of  ladies,  love,  courtesies 
And  enamored  knights,  I  sing  not." 


»•« 


the  events  leading  up  to  the  chief  battle  of  Tucapel.  This  plan  is  not  strictly 
adhered  to  hor/ever,  and  much  of  Chilian'  history  is  interpreted  •with  extraneous  in- 
cidents relating  to  contemporary  history  of  Spain.  The  heroes  are  chiefly  of  the 
tro  nations,  •  Spanish  and  Indians.  Of  the  latter  are  Lautaro,  the  young  Indian 
chief  "whose  love  for  Guacalda  softens  the  brutality  of  his  character;  Tucapel 
and  Caupolican  each  rdth  many  characteristics  of  bravery.  Among  the  Spaniards 
figure  Don  Garcia,  to  ^-hom  Ercilla  gave  a  minor  role  and  further  added  to  that 
man's  dislike  of  him;  Andres,  a  common  soldier,  and  the  author  himself .  He  is  true 
to  his  avoral  in  the  opening  canto  to  be  a  poet  of  deeds  and  proivess.  He  is  free 
from  any  tendency  torjard  the  idealization  either  of  the  Spaniards  or  the  Indians. 
He  presents  them  in  the  light  of  their  cruelty,  and  thereby  earned  the  criticism 
of  his  people  for  his  justice  to  the  Indian  cause. 

He  excells  in  his  description  of  the  battle  scenes.  His  gift  for 
narration,  preciseness,  and  the  vigor  of  his  style  make  his  verses  at  times 
Homeric  in  their  grandeur. 

Imitators  of  Ercilla,  Pedro  de  Ona. 

The  first  successors  to  this  poem  rere  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
incorporate  into  historic  verse  the  brave  deeds  of  the  young  general  Don  Garcia 
and  the  author's  feelings  against  the  natives.  Pedro  de  Ona  lived  on  the 
Araucanian  frontier  vhere  his  father  v;as  killed  by  the  Indians  hence  he  had  some 
insight  into  this  side  of  the  Indian  life  in  his  rork  "Arauco  Domado" 

Alvarez  de  Toledo 

Another  of  Ercilla1 s  immitators  was  Alveres  de  Toledo  rho  described 
his  campaign  against  the  ^raucanians  in  tr.'o  poems.  The  first  is  only  a  collection 
of  fragments  but  the  second  is  important  as  the  antithesis  of  the  rork  of  Ona» 
As  a  literary  rork,  Puren  Indomito  ("The  Free  Natives")  has  little  value,  but; 
the  second  is  important  as  it  thro.T73  light  on  the     attitude  of  the  natives  and 
Spaniards  in  that  period. 

Influence  in  Europe, 

The  poverty  of  the  Colonial  Period  of  literature  contrasts  rith  the 
vast  wealth  of  Spanish  literature  in  Europe  but  the  social  conditions  under  rhich 
the  pioneers   lived  v/ere  far  from  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  poetic  outpour- 
ings,    ^faiifc  the  majority  of  the  literary  productions  have  little  merit  in  perfec- 
tion  of  the  -ritten  art  they  have  been  sources  of  history,  and  they  led  the  ray  for 
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novel  form  of  literature  -  the  book  of  chivalry  -  in  Spain.  The  accounts  of  the 
nerr  vorld,  the  brave  deeds  of  conquerors,  and  the  -uealth  of  the  Indian  kingdom 
gave  fresh  impulse  to  a  fantastic  literature  in  the  mother  country,  the  type  from 
rhich  the  Spanish  "picaresque"  evolved. 
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XX*     THE  REVOLT  OF  TKE  SPANISH  COLONIES   IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
The  T7ars  for  Independence. 

In  the  preceding  lectures  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
Spanish  colonies   in  South  America,   showing  what  Spain  had  done  for  them;  the 
composition  of  colonial  society,   and  their  intellectual  development  in  the  three 
centuries  of  Spanish  domination,  from  1500—1800.     The  beginning  of  the  19th  cent- 
ury marks  the  moment  of  independence  in  South  America,     "fe  have  no-  to  exa  rlne  the 
motives  of  this  movement,  rhich  have  not  been  dealt  rith  in  the  right  my  by  Englis. 
books,   in  my  opinion.     The  movement  is   complex  in  its  motives,  but  very  simple  in 
the  story  of  its  wars.     It  -would  be  well  here  to  review  the  situation  oreated 
by  the  peculiar  mixture  of  society  at  this  time.     There  is  no  official  census,  but 
roughly  speaking,  the  population  of  South  America  in  1795,  that  is  to  say  at  the 
end  of  the  colonial  age,  may  be  estimated  as  five  millions  •     Of  these  60>1,   or 
three  millions,  were  natives,   for  the  most  part  inhabiting  Peru  and  the  northern 
states;   one  third  of  the  remaining  two  millions  rere  whites,  both  Spanish  and 
American  born,  the  Spanish  Americans  being  five  times   as  numerous   as  the  peninsul- 
ars.    The  final  two  thirds  were  mestizos.     The  Spanish  Americans  were  the  rich 
class,  being  the  heirs  of  the   "encomenderos  ,:i     The  Spaniards  "ere  the  honored  claso, 
to  whom  the  Spanish  Americans  had  to  pay  homage.     It  is  an  odd  fact  that  in  1*395, 
Peru,  the  head  of  the  vice-royalty  and  the  center  of  the  Spanish  power  had  only 
136,000  Spaniards  to  the  170,000  in  Chile.     This  was   occasioned  by  Chile's  standing 
army,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Araucanians, 

Causes  of  the  Revolt. 

The  reasons  for  the  wars  may  be  put  under  three  main  heads:     In  the  first 
place  must  be  mentioned  that  great  desire  for  freedom  -rhich  was   universal  at  this 
time;  economic  reasons  in  the  secondplace,   and  the  prevalent  discontent  among  the 
colonials.     I  find  the  economic  reasons  very  much  overdone,  as  in  Sheet's  History 
of  Latin  America.     They  are  the  only  reasons  usually  given,   and  form  the  favorite 
explanation  of  English  wr iters.     As  Shepherd,   page  69  of  his  Latin  America,   says, 
the  movement  is   complex  and  hard  to  understand.     The  economic  reasons  vere  among 
the  lower  classes.     The  mestizos  had  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  economic  impos- 
itions, while  the  natives  held  the  notion  that  it  was  againathe  old  struggle  against 
the  invaders.     The  full  economic  motive  may  be  given  as  a  lack  of  commercial  liber- 
ty, which  led  to  numerous  evils   and  heavy  taxes.     There  was  also  a  general  dis- 
content in  the  colonies.     The  main  cause  was  the  marked  favor  shorn  the  ''chapetones" 
(the  peninsular  born  Spaniards).     This  favoritism  is   indicated  by  figures  sh.ovi.ng 
that  out  of  672  vice-roys  and  captains  general  in  Spanish  America,   only  18  of  them 
were  American  born.     The  complaints  were  also  that  the  colonies  were  left  in  ignor- 
ance With  insufficient  schools   and  no  books;  that  there  t?as  an  arbitrariness   in 
legal  proceedings  and  an  unequal  treatment  of  classes;   and  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  led  to  vice,  begging  and  crime.     And  yet— there  "ere  sone 
Spanish  American  men  who  had  received  a  careful  education  and  "ho  had  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe.     Men  like  Miranda,  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,   who  are  precise- 
ly the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement,   had  attained  some  distinction  abroad, 
Miranda,  the  great  precursor  of  the  revolution,  had  been  a  general  in  the  first 
French  Republican  army,   and  was  a  friend  of  Catherine  of  Russia.     He  also  fought 
in  the  United  States  against  the  British,  while  San  Martin  had  been  a  colonel  in 
the  Spanish  army.     These  young  men  had  studied  the  French  encyclopedians,  Voltaire, 
D'Alembert,  Montesquieu,   Diderot  and  Rousseau.     It  is   an  interesting  fact  that 
Bolivar  read  Napoleon's   copy  of  Rousseau's  Social  Contract.     Bolivar   in  1330  willed 
it  to  his  friend,  Fernandez  Madrid.      (Cf .  Bolivar's   correspondence  with  General 
O'Leary.)     It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  history,  through  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  there  was  a  universal  rave  for  freedom,   a  spirit  of  self-deter- 
mination.    People  began  to  question  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  felt  the  desire 
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for  political  rights.  In  England  the  Magna  Carta  had  come  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
natural  growth.  In  France  the  growth  was  scientific— the  work  of  the  encycloped^ 
ians.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille  in  1789  was  the  materialization  of  the  work  of 
these  men.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  Spanish  America  imbibed  their  ideas 
about  freedom  in  the  trorks  of  these  pioneers  of  liberty.  IThile  Miranda  v/as  in 
London  (1809  to  1811)  his  lodgings  (17  Grafton  Square)  became  the  Mecca  of  South 
American  patriots.  They  formed  a  Masonic  Lodge,  called  the  "Lautaro  Lodge"*  and 
here  problems  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  were  investigated  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  initiates  had  to  swear  to  give  their  lives  and  properly  to  up- 
hold the  independence  of  South  America.  Other  men  were  doing  their  part  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  1795  Antonio  Narino,  a  Colombian,  translated  the  French  "Rights 
of  Man"  into  Spanish,  which  he  secretly  scattered  throughout  South  America.  In 
Ecuador  there  was  Dr.  Espejo  who  wrote  the  "J-tAwakening  of  Minds",  and  in  Chile 
Martinez  de  Rosas  wrote  his  Political  Catechism*  In  short,  then,  among  the  better 
classes  ,was  a  great  desire  for  freedom  in  education,  thought  and  trade.   Charles 
III,  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  the  Bourbon  monarchs,  had  tried  his  best 
to  better  classes  was  a  great  desire  for  freedom  in  education,  thought  and  trade. 
Charles  III,  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  the  Bourbon  monarchs,  had  tried  his 
best  to  better  conditions  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  colonies,  for  he  saw  clearly 
enough  that  they  were  getting  away.  Among  other  things,  he  allowed  the  French 
to  settle  in  South  America  and  allowed  the  French  to  settle  --and  carry  on  a  colon*" 
ial  trade  with  South  America.   (A  curious  indident  of  this  period,  connected  with 
this  policy  of  Charles  III  was  what  is  known  as  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Three 
Anthonys,  in  the  history  of  Chile.  This  was  a  conspiracy  hatched  by  two  French- 
men j  ,  Ant  cine  Gramusset,  and  Antoine  Berney,  and  a  Chilean,  Antonio  Rojjas,  and  was 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  governor  of  Chile.)  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Charles  III  the  century  was  closing  with  evident  signs  of  unrest.  Only  the 
opportunity  was  needed  and  that  was  afforded  in  1808  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Spain.  This  leads  us  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  Eruopean  background  of  the 
South  American  situation. 

European  Background. 

In  1808  Napoleon  invaded  Spain  and  set  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne. 
This  was  a  simple  enough  feat  for  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  but  the  internal  tro\£te> 
in  Spain  made  it  easier.  Just  before  this  time,  Charles  IV,  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  Bourbons,  had' abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  VII,  forced  to  the 
step  by  the  partisans  of  the  prince.  Before  the  King's  abdication  went  into  effect 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  named  King  by  his  bf other,  so  for  a  short  time,  Spain  had 
three  monarchs,  Charles  IV,  Ferdinand  VII  and  Joseph.  The  political  situation 
in  Spain  was  restless,  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble  lying  in  the  disturbed  family 
relations  of  the  court,  Charles  IV  who  was  very  weak,  had  let  almost  the  entire 
rule  of  the  country  f*ll  into  the  hands  of  his  minister,  Manuel  Godpy.  Godoy  had 
been  a  common  soldier  and  was  illiterate,  but  was  clever  and  scheming.  He  was  h?.t- 
ed  by  the  people  for  his  treachery,  for  he  was  true  to  no  one.  His  intrigue  with 
Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  the  Queen*  shows  that  he  had  not  even  the  personal  interest 
of  the  court r  at  heart.  The  Queen's  foreign  birth  and  her  behavier  with  Godcy  did 
not  lessen  public  feeling.  Godoy  was  friendly  to  Naplleon — the  enemy  of  Spain— 
and  through  him,  Napoleon  got  permission  to  pass  through  Spain  to  Portugal,  which 
as  a  friend  of  England,  was  not  keeping  the  blockade.  Napoleon  enticed  the  Span- 
ish monarchs  across  the  Pyrenees  to  Bayonne,  where  he  had  them  at  his  mercy,  play- 
ing one  against  the  other »  Ferdinand  and  Charles,  each  thinking  Napoleon  his   i-. 
friend,  applied  to  him  for  support  against  the  other.  Fapoleon  forced  Ferdinand  to 
abdicate  and  then  named  his  brother  as  King  of  Spain.  Immediately,  revolutionary 
bodies,  called  Juntas  de  Regencia  were  set  up  throughout  the  country,  which  were 
determined  to  rule  until  the  return  of  Ferdinand.  The  Duke  of  TTsiblington  was  act- 
ive here,  welding  the  many  little  juntas  into  a  large  one  at  Cadiz.   (For  a  further 
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account  of  this  period,  cf.  Chapter  33  of  Chapman's  "History  of  Spain".)  Joseph; 
sent  decrees  to  South  America  confirming  the  positions  of  Spaniards  in  Office 
there,  -while  at  the  same  time  came  letter &  from  the  peninsular  juntas  urging 
the  colonists  to  be  loyal  to  Spain. 

EFFECTS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  OF  THE  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN. 

This  brings  as  to  the  effect  of  European  events  on  South  America;  i.e. 
the  wars  for  independence.  The  cabildos,  or  torn  councils,  in  the  colonies, 
rhose  members  included  many  Spanish  Americans,  compelled  the  viceroys  and  all 
Spanish  Americans,  compelled  the  viceroys  and  all  Spanish  officials  to  set  up 
juntas  in  the  colonial  capitals,  like  those  in  Spain,  to  keep  the  colonieB-Ain 
the  name  of  the  Mother  country. 

Three  periods  in  the  movement  for  Independence. 

From  1308  to  1810,  there  existed  That  is  known  as  the  royalist  period 
when  there  was  no  avowed  intention  of  separation.  The  Juntas,  as  they  expressly 
declared,  were  holding  Spanish  America  for  Ferdinand  against  the  French.  By 
1810,  however,  the  movement  had  become  revolutionary,  and  this  makes. our  second 
period.  (1S1©>-1817).  There  were  large  movements;  the  one  in  the  north,  -pith  its 
center  at  the  city  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  headed  by  Bolivar,  and  the  one  in  the 
south,  under  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins,  with  the  tro  centers  of  Buenos  Ayr es, 
Argentine,  and  Santiago,  Chile.  From  1810  to  1814  \ms  a  time  of  colonial  success, 
but  in  18}.4>  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  the  throne  and  the  Spanish  reconquests  be- 
gan. The  Spanish  were  successful  every  where  but  in  Argentine  for  the  next  five 
years.  In  1817,  the  beginning  of  the  third  and  last  phase  of  the  struggle,  San 
Martin  effected  the  difficult  passage  of  the  Andes  and  marched  to  Chile  where  he 
completed  the  movement,  led  by  Boliv?jr,  was  also  successful.  In  1822  the  two 
movements  combined  and  after  a  meeting  with  Bolivar,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  secret  meetings  in  history,  Snn  Martin  retired,  refusing  to  spoil 
the  future  of  South  America  through  petty  quarrels.  He  returned  to  France,  where 
he  died  in  Boulogne  in  1850,  and  there  nor  stands  a  monument  to  him  in  that  city. 
On  September  8,  1824,  General  suore,  Bolivar's  lieutenant,  fought  at  Ayacucho 
the  last  battle  in  the  independence  of  South  America,  which  has  been  called  the 
TUaterloo  of  South  America.   (Cf .  F.  R.  Noa  in  the  "Arena",  V.  54,  pp.  601—604; 
V.  35,  pp.491 — 4-93;  V.  36,  pp.  255-261.) 

By  1826,  Spanish  power  was  completely  broken  in  the  colonies.  In  1822 
lathough  many  of  the  colonies  had  already  declared  their  independence,  Ferdinand 
tried  to  get  other  European  porters  to  help,  him  in  reobtaining  the  colonids.  Here 
we  have  the  work  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  In  1820,  Ferdinand  in  reality  had  an  arjay 
at  Cadiz  ready  to  sail,  but  was  prevented  by  the  revolution  of  1820*  headed  by 
Rafael  de  Riego,  an  army  officer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Stated  and 
England  took  action,  making  it  clear  to  the  European  nations  that  any  effort  to 
recapture  the  colonies  would  be  directly  against  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  United 
States,  who  had  been  in  secret  sympathy  with  the  revolution  recognized  the  new 
states  in  1822,  and  England  followed  suit  in  1825.  But  Spain  recognized  none  of 
them  until  1836  and  it  was  not  until  1869  that  she  had  ministers  in  all  of  the 
South  American  Republics* 

Eleanor a  Leahy.. 
NOTE:  For  further  discussion  of  this  period  see  T.  Dawson  "South  America." 
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X.  EARLT  YEARS  OF  INDEPENDENT  GOVERNMENT. 

Embarrassing  position  of  leaders  at  the  outset. 

During  the  resolution  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  the  leaders  had  in 
view  clearly  just  one  purpose.  The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces.  Beyond  that 
they  had  no  thought,  so  that  when  political  freedom  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  practically  all  of 
South  America  on  their  hands  with  no  program  for  managing  it. 

The  people  themselves  were  untrained  in  self  government.  They  had  been 
brought  up  to  be  dependent  politically.  Everything  had  been  done  for  them  md 
they  had  little  idea  of  how  it  had  been  carried, on. 

The  English  colonists  of  North  America,  on  the  contrary  had,,  even  on  board 
the  Mayflower,  drawn  up  and  signed  a  compact  which  was  the  seefi.   of  the  present 
constitution  of  United  States,  They  were  trained  in  managing  their  own  af fairs, 
so  that  their  descendants  were  equal  to  the  occasion  when  they  found  themselves 
confronted  with  full  political  power. 

The  idea  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  was  especially  persistent  in  certain 
sections  of  Spanish  America.  Among  the  natives  in  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  reverence  for  the  Emp3ror  was  part  of  their  old  religion.  After  the 
conquest,  this  feeling  was  merely  transferred  tb   the  Spanish  King. 

But  among  the  less  civilized  nomads  there  v/as  far  more  of  the  spirit  of 
individual  liberty.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  Charruas  of  Argentine,, 
and  in  the  war&ike  Araucanians  with  whom  the  Spaniards  carried  on  a  border  war- 
fare for  over  two  hundred  years.  The  mestizos  imbibed  their  ideas  and  have 
profoundly  effected  the  political  institutions  of  these  two  countries . 

The  leaders  of  the  wars  for  independence  on  the  other  hand,  being  Spanish, 
knew  only  of  one  form  of  government,  the  monarchical  system.  Asssoon  as  independ- 
ence was  established  there  was  a  moment  of  grave  embarrassment  and  hesitation. 
IThat  were  they  going  to  do  with  an  entire  continent  suddenly  left  without  any 
established  form  of  authority  and  government?  As  usual  there  were  as  many  differ- 
ent ideas  as  there  were  leaders.  Bolivar  wanted  a  native  prince.  San  Martin 
wanted  one  from  Europe.  Even  Mir?.nda,  the  precursor,  who  was  so  liberal  as  to  be 
considered  a  red  radical  of  his  day,  drew  up  a  constitution  for  an  elective  monar- 
chy and  wanted  to  link  the  present  with  the  past  by  calling  the  head  of  the  state 
an  "Inca."  It  was  a  period  of  darkest  confusion  from  Mexico  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  with  the  one  exception  of  Brazil,  where  an  imperial  government  was  set 
up- 

A  messenger  was  despatched  to  Europe  to  look  for  an  price  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  colossal  task  of  putting  South  America  on  itsfeet  politic- 
ally. Bolivar,  whose  idea  was  to  unite  all  the  countries  in  one  great  federation 
of  states,  called  a  Congress  of  representatives  from  the  various  divisions  to  meet 
in  Panama  in  1826.  But  all  efforts  at  union  failed  and  independence  was  followed 
by  a  breaking  up  into  the  political  division  practically  as  they  are  found  today. 

TVhy  South  America  did  not  form  one  big  Union 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  In  applying  the  principle  "Divide 
and  Rule"  the  Spanish  government  had  created  a  rivalry  among  the  provinces.  The 
great  distances  with  scanty  means  of  communic?.tion  from  one  colonjr  to  another, 
together  with  the  great  physical  barriers,  almost  prohibited  close  union.  But 
more  important  than  either  of  the  preceding  reasosn,  perhaps,  was  the  difference 
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in  character  betreen  the  people  of  the  north  and  those  of  the  acuth  of  the  contin- 
ent. The  whole  of  Chile  and  Argentine  rere  urn-rilling  to  mingle  on  equal  terms 
rith  the  colored  people  and  natives  of  northern  and  central  South  America.  This 
feeling  is  clearly  brought  out  ih  private  letters  of  O'Higgin  and  his  secretaries 
to  Bolivar. 

Out  of  all  the  confusion,  stability  finally  began  to  emerge,  first  in  the 
South.  This  -'-as  only  to  be  expected  in  vieir  of  the  conditions  rhich  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  another  connection.  First  Chile  and  Argentine  had  beer,  colon- 
ized by  northern  Spaniards  of  strong  Gothic  strain.  They  had  little  imagination, 
but  a  marked  tendency  torard  stable  authority.  They  rere  largely  agricultural  cc?. 
onies  and  contact  -'.1th  the  s©il  bound  the  people  to  it,  and  established  a  large 
landed  aristocracy  similar  to  that  in  England.  These  vere   the  most  influential 
people  and  obviously  desired  a  settled  government  to  secure  property  rights. 
From  the  first  their  attitude  toward  the  native  had  been  more  like  those  of  the 
English  in  North  America.  They  had  encountered  the  fiercer,  more  barbarians 
tribes  and  had  pushed  them  back  rather  than  incorporated  them  into  society.  Then 
there  was  a  large  predominance  of  rhites  in  the  south,  rhile  in  the  northe  the 
natives  formed  the  large  part  of  the  population. 

There  ras  heee  in  the  north  very  marked  demoralization  of  the  natives  duB 
to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  their  government.  It  had  been  religion  as  relllas 
government  to  them,  especially  in  Peru,  rhere  the  empire  of  the  "Children  of  the 
Sun"  had  been  looked  upon  by  the  Indians  as  unchangeable  a  force  as  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  great  progenitor;  '"hen  the  unexpected  happened  and  the  Vast 
empire  crumbled,  there  ras  a  distinct  lowering  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  natives 
r;hich  is  effective  even  today  in  Mexico,  Peur  and  the  other  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries. 

Changes  in  the  administration  and  sociil  institutions. 

In  Chifce  independence  ras  f ollo3ed  by  many  very  much  needed  reforms  •  In 
1811  the  children  of  slaves  rere  declared  free  and  in  1818nthe  institution  ras 
completely  abolished.  Regular  courts  of  lar  v&te   established.  The  colonial 
judicial  system  had  been  particularly  inadequate.  The  leaders  realized  that  a 
republican  form  of  government  could  rest  securely  only  on  the  foundation  of  an 
educated  people,  though  the  idea  ras  never  really  clear  until  Lincoln  crystalized 
it  in  his  Gettysburg  address.  In  13J0  the  Chileans  established  an*  elementary  .«  .'. 
schoo}  in  every  torn  and  tried  to  get  competent  teachers,  though  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  system  tsere  not  vorked  out  until  later.  In  1813  the  oldest  college: 
in  South  America,  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago,  Chile,  ras  founded.  It 
still  occupies  an  old  ad.obe  building  covering  an  entire  block  in  Santiago  and 
enrolls  about  seventeen  hundred  boys.  Most  of  the  men  rho  have  attained  distinc- 
tion in  Chile  in  politics, letters  or  finance  have  been  educated  there.  The  print- 
ing press  ras  introduced  and  the  publishing  of  periodicals  began  about  this  time. 
One  of  these,  the  "Aurora  of  Chile"  rith  a  clergyman,  Camilo  Henriquez  as  editor, 
ras  really  the  rork  of  O'Higgins.  He  understood  that  having  changed  the  political 
institutions  the  great  need  ras  to  change  the  social  conditions  of  the  old 
Spanish  colonies.  He  used  the  "Aurora  de  Chile"  and  later  the  ''Ministerial 
Gazette  '  as  a  large  platform  for  educating  the  people  and  for  training  them  in 
self  government.   (See  here  p  ). 

All  the  ports  of  Chile  -ere  thror-n  open  to  the  trade  of  the  rorld.  Some 
church  dues  rere  abolished  such  as  the  excessive  and  almost  prohibitory  '-edding 
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A  Scotchman,  Lord  Thomas  Cochrane,  helped  in  creating  the  Chilean  navy,  about 
1821. 

Early  gover nment  of  Chile  highly  autocratic. 

The  constitution  was  at  first  highly  aristocratic.  The  executive  was  very 
powerful  while  Congress  was  feeble.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were  practically 
appointed  by  the  President  and  the  lower  house  was  called  only  when  he  saw  fit. 
This  arrangement  secured  public  peace,  but  Was  far  from  being  democratic  or 
satisfactory  to  the  people.  There  r/as  therefore,  some  political  unrest. 

During  this  period  of  organization  (1818-1826)  the  aristocracy  had  looked 
well  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  they  were  in  turn  awakening  to  a  ■comprehensro  i 
of their  rights  as  citizens* 

Constitutional  Government  proper,  1833. 

Diego  Portales,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  citizens  of  Chile  at  this 
time  is  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to 
transform  it  into  the  more  democratic  libaeral  document  which  is  in  force  today. 

Portales  (1793-1837)  was  a  rich  tobacco  merchant  who  as  a  journalist  had 
done-  much  to  educate  public  opinion.  In  ±829  he  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  and 
in  1833  succeeded  in  making  the  following  changes  in  the  ccrstitution. 

The  franchise  was  extended  so  that  any  man  of  twanty-five  who  had  a 
certain  degree  of  education  and  some  property  could  vote.  The  property  qualifica- 
tion was  another  Gothic  survival.  Taxes  were  revised  and  Congress  ms  established 
on  a  more  democratic  principle.  The  Deputies  were  to  be  chosea  directly  by  the 
people  every  three  years  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  every  six  years,  half 
being  renewed  every  six  years. 

The  Pacific  V/ar  with  Peru  and  Bolivia  (1879-1881)  added  three  states  to 
the  north,  containing  rich  mineral  deposits.  In  all  Chile  has  now  twenty-three 
states  or  provinees,  and  one  territory,  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  This 
section  is  now  coming  into  prominence  because  of  its  rich  pasture  lands  and  lum- 
ber resources. 

Federal  and  Centralized  Republics. 

Tflhen  South  America  became  independent  the  people  had  two  republics  for 
models,  France  and  the  United  States «  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  they  should  follow,  the  highly  centralized  government  of  the  former  or 
the  federation  of  the  latter «  In  the  end,  the  centralized  form  wen  in  Chile, 
after  much  discussion.  Chile  does  not  believe  in  revolutions  so  all  reforms  are 
carried  out  peacefully  through  amendments.  There  is  one  and  the  same  law  for  the 
whole  country. 

Chile  a  centralized  Republic 0 

At  its  head  is  the  President.  Each  province  or  state  has  at  its  head  an 
intendant  who  is  appointed  by  the  chief  executive.  The  provinces  are  divided 
into  departments  each  under  a  governor,  and  these  in  turn  into  sub-delegdiciones 
under  sub -delegates  or  inspectors.  The  latter  have  little  to  do  except  s"ome 
judicial  duties.  They  are  appointed  by  the  president  as  are  the  governors * 
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Ths  local  government   consists   of  administrative  divisions  called 
Communas  and  corresponding  in  a  degree  to  the  counties  in  the  United  States. 
Ths  Communas  are  governed  by  town  councils  or  municipalities,   andalcalde  at 
its  head.     They  have  charge  of  the  local  police,   lighting,   etc.  and  have  some 
authority  in  educational  matters.      (la  elementary  education  not  in  secondary 
schools   nor  the  Universities o) 

Originally  the  presidential  system  of  selecting  ministers  ras   in  force, 
as   in  the  United  States »  but  a  civi?.  disturbance  in  1891  resulted  in  estaolish- 
ing  the  English  or  cabinet  system  of  parliamentary  government,  trhereby  the  minis- 
ter must  represent  the  majority  in  Congress.     The  heads  of  departments   in  the 
different  Ministries,   called  under  secretaries   of  state,   are  stable  of f icials • 

The  beginnings   of  Argentine. 

In  Argentine  independence  v.-as  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Tucuman  in  July, 
1815,  under  the  name,   "The  United  Provinces   of  River  Plate."     There  ?rere  three 
provinces,   Tucuman,  Buenos  Aires  and  ^uyo.     The  latter  ras  very  large  and  T.»as 
soon  divided  to  make  a  fourth  state,  Salta.     In  extent  the  four  provinces  about 
equalled  that  part  of  the  United  States   lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

There  rras  a  long  period  of  unrest  until  1835,   and  less  noticeably  until 
1853,  vrhen  ^uenos  Aires  tried  to  establish  a  centralized  government  rith  herself 
at  its  head.     She  \?as  vigorously  resisted  by  the  other  provinces  vho  demanded  a 
federal  form.     A  serious  split  i^as  prevented  by  Rosas,   an  Argentinian  dictator, 
trho  succeeded  in  defeating  the  provinces   in  1835,   and  assumed  dictatorial  powers. 
An  Argentine  historian  has   called  this  period  from  1850  to  1852  the  "Middle  Ages 
of  Argentine,"  because,  during  it,  Rosas  ftftfl  subduing  the  chieftains  and  uniting 
the  country.     Hot/ever,   it  seems  to  have  been  united  against  him  rather  than  frith 
him,  for   in  1853  the  provinces  defeated  him  and  established  a  federal   consti- 
tution.    Buenos  Aires  still  resisted  and  so  it  tvas  not  finally  accepted  until 
1860,  T7hen  the  nation  ras  called  the  Republic  of  Argentine.     It  is  in  force  today. 

A  Federalist  Republic. 

Bart hoi ome  Mitre,  the  first  president,   and  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento  1311- 
1888)  the  second,   are  the  men  rhq  made  the  great  Argentine  of  today.     There  are 
fourteen  provinces,  ten  territories,   and  one  federal  district   in  Argentine. 
Mitre  shifted  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Buenos  Aires  from  the  city  of  that 
name,  to  La  Plata,   a  fev;  miles  to  the  southeast,   in  order  to  leave  Buenos  Aires 
freee  to  be  the  national  capital.     The  federal  district  surrounds  the  city. 

Congress  has  t-'O  houses,   a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies.     There  are 
tfo  senators  from  each  state  elected  by  the  legislature  for  hina  years,  one  third 
being  rene*^ed  every  three  years.     The  deputies   are  elected  by  direct ovote  of  the 
people  for  four  years,   one  half  being  re  nerved  every  tro  years. 

The  president  and  vice-president  are  selected  by  indirect  vote  for  a  per- 
iod of  six  years.     The  Presidents  salary  is  030,000  a  year.     The  Cabinet  has 
eight  ministers,   appointed  by  the  President.     The  larr  courts  both  in  Chile  and 
in  Argentine  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  the  United  Sta.tes  and  ve  need  not 
dtvell  upon  this  matter  here.     Of  the  rest  of  the  South  American  nations,   one 
more,  the  United  States  of  Brazil  has  the  federal  system,  vrhiie  all  the  others 
adopted  the  centralized  form  of  government  after  the  Chilean  constitution. 
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XI.     B3GIHHINGS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA!:   LITERS TI3RS . -DI^VSLOP^NT  Of  HjUCATION. 
General  character  and  soirees  of  inspiration. 

The  literature  of  the  Revolutionary  period  and  that  immediately  follotdng 
is,   on  the  vrhole,  patriotic  and  inflammatory*     It  was  based  upon  their  hopes 
and  aspirations  in  their  sturggle  against  the  mother  country.     It  is  a  good 
index  to  the  spirit  of  the  day.     In  most  cases  it  lacks:  refinement  because  of  the 
lack  of  knot-ledge,   in  those  days.-,  of  the  great  masters  of  literature.     *n  some 
rare  instances,  hotvever,  ve  find  a  remarkably  classic  taste.   •     As,  for  example, 
J.J.  01medoTs  Ode  celebrating  the  great  battle  of  Junin.     This  r-ork  exhibits  a 
marked  imitation  of  Horace. 

In  Chile  t?e  find  a  ne-vspaper  being  established  in  1812.     The  Aurorc.  de 
Chile,   as   it  vas  called,  became  a  platform  for  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
''rights  of  man."     Both  C.  Heniiquez,   its  editor,  and  the  manager  Koevel,  ware 
men  of  no  mean  talent.     Here,   assisted  by  others,  they  published,   compositions 
in  verse  celebrating  their  victories  over  Spain  and  dfelt  on  their  prodigious 
future. 

Whatever   inspiration  there  f/as  from  outside  sources   it  did  not  come"  fr 8m  . 
Spain,   in  the  majori+y*     The  best  authors  based  their  r-orks  upon  the  ancient 
classics. 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Bettveen  the  years  1810-1813  the  Chilian  National  Institute,  a  high- 
school  and  college  combined,  came  into  existence.  G'Higgins,  the  leader  of  the 
movement  for  independence  in  Chile,  and  his  C56perators  clearly  sat-  that  though 
the  old  Spanish  institutions  had  been-overthrov-n  and  done  d'ay  rath,  the  social 
conditions  remained  virtually  the  s  me,  and  that  they  vould  have  to  educate  the 
masses  first  if  they  rented  this  c?.hnge  of  Ptfifcical  Institutions  to  be  true  and 
everlasting. 

By  1843  there  rare  in  existence  five  hundred  public  schools  in  Chile, 
besides   a  fe%7  high-schools,   and  the  national  college,   already  mentioned.     Many 
people  of  distinction  came  from  other   nations  attracted  by  educational  facili- 
ties and  political  stability  of  Chilean  institutions. 

In  1843  the  University  of  Chile  rus  founded.     Its  first  president, 
Andres  Bello,  ras  one  of  the  brightest  intellectual  lights  evern  born  in  South 
America,     It  is  about  the  person  of  Andres  Bello  that  higher  education  progressed 
in  South  America,   and  primarily  in  Chile. 

Bello1  s  Life  and  T7orks . 

It  is  r/orth  -chile  then,   if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
mutual  comprehension  between  the  tv/o  American  continents,  to  devote  some  time  to 
the  study  of  this  man's   life.     Andres  bello  ras  born  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,   Nov- 
ember 29,   1781.     He  t/as  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Spanish  lavyer,   Don  Bartolome. 
Bello,  r>ho  also  achieved  fame  in  the  field  of  music.     His  mother,  Ana  Antonia 
Lopiz,  ras  a  roman  of  excellent  qualities. 

From  his  youth,  Bello  exhibited  marked  scholastic  tendencies.     T.-/hen  still 
a  school  boy  he  *?ould  save  and  buy  rith  his  savings  the  ,rorks  of  the  Spanish  masters 
A  special  favorite  of  his  being  the  great  Spanish  dramatist  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Calderon.     Some  of  Bello1 s  --orks,   in  later  life,   exhibit  a  great  similarity  to 
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some  of  Calderon's.     He  studied  Spanish  and  Latin  at  convent  schools   in  Caracas,      + 
Bello  was,  however,   largely  a  self  taught  man*     He  studied  and  learned  by  himself, 
both  English  and  French,   and,  remarkable  to  say,   he  took  Looks  "Essay  on  Human 
Understanding"  as  his  text  book  for  the  study  of  the  former  tongue. 

By  the  year  1800  "re  find  Bello  giving  private  tuition  at  Caracas.     He  had 
now  acquired  fame  as  a  Latin  and,   later,  as  a  Greek  scholar.     A  few  years  after- 
wards we  find  him  also  a  master  of  English  and  French.     In  1808  he  published  his 
translation  of  Wgil's   "Aenid,"  and  Voltaire's   "Zolima."     There  were  other  trans- 
lations made  by  Bello,   in  his  early  manhood,   as  welllas  some  original  metrical 
compositions.     One  of  his  disciples   at  this  time  was  the  great  Revolutionary  lead- 
er, Simon  Bolivar,  who  was   just  a  few  years  his  junior. 

Be  lb     in  London. 

In  1808  Bello  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  First  Revolutionary  Council 
at  Caracas.  In  1810  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  commission  sent  by 
Venzuela  to  Great  Britain  to  solicit  her  assistance  in  the  movement  for  independ- 
ence. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  met,  in  London,  some  of  the  great  men  of  the 
day.  He  met  J. M#  Blanco  TiJhite,  a  great  writer  in  both  the  English  and  Spanish 
languages.  He  was  the  editor  of  a  monthly  magazine  called  El  Espanol,  which 
advocated  very  liberal  and  revolutionary  views.  He  also  met  Jeremy  Bent  ham, 
the  father  of  the  school  of  the  Utilitarians,  whose  doctrines  have  reached  the 
present  day.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  also  met  J.S.  Mills,  the  disciple 
of  Bentham,  whose  talent  surpassed  that  of  his  master,  these  two  men  being  the 
founders  of  the  Manchester  school  of  philosophy,  known  as  the  "Laisssz  Faire" 
theory . 

While  in  London  Bello  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  reading  in  the  British 
Museum  Library.  Here  he  found  the  standard  authors  of  the  literatures  of  the 
world.  It  was  here  that  he  finally  mastered  the  Greek  language,  and  it  -was  here 
that  through  extensive  and  voracious  reading,  he  acquired  that  enormous  stock  of 
information  which  made  Bello  one  of  the  best  informed  men  of  his  age.  In,  1814, 
Venezuela  discontinued  his  salary  and  he  f a  ed  a  great  financial  crisis. 

Through  his  labors  in  Caracas  and  his  further  sutdy  of  languages  in  London 
he  had  nor/  attained  the  standing  of  a  "scholar".  His  friend  Blanco  Tfriite  real- 
ized this  fact  to  its  full  extent.  He  advised  him  therefore,  to  become  a  pro- 
fessor of  languages.  He  was  employed  within  a  short  while  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, the  British  Minister  for  India,  to  tutor  his  children*  Bello  remained  in 
London  for  nineteen  years. 

In  1822  he  became  secretary  of  the  Chilian  Legation  in  London;  this  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1824  to  become  secretary  for  the  Legation  of  Colombia. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  was  married,  for  the  second  time.  He  married  an 
English  woman  named  Isabella  Dunn. 

Bello  in  Chile. 

In  1829  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Chile.  President  Ptieto  offered  him 
the  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the  Ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  From  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  Chile  he  had  became  identified  with  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  that  country,  and  it  was  here  that  his  carreer  developed  it  self  into 
a  fruitful  one. 

He  personally  founded  a  college  where  he  taught  higher  education  to  the 
yough  of  Santiago-.  "The  study  of  language  was  a  complete  course  in  philology, 
which  comprised  everything  from  general  grammar  and  the  History  of  the  Castilain 
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language  dom  to  the  most  minute  questions  of  the  CastSlian  grammar','   skjts  his 
biographer,  M.L-  amunategui.     In  1843,   as  mentioned  above,  he  became  the  first 
President  of  the  University  of  Chile* 

His  Tforks . 

In  1845  he  published  "Commentaries  on  Lock's  Essay  on  Human  Under st adding" 

Bello  T/assalso  a  distinguished  jurist,   as  welllas  a  scholar.     In  1852 
he  finished  the   "Chilian  Civil  Code,"  a  body  of  laws  that  has  served  as  the  model 
for  many  South  American  nations .It  was  for  his  day,  the  best  *dtfc  of  its  kind 
that  had  been  produced  any  where.     In  1864  he  was  appointed  arbiter  in  an  inter- 
national dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Eduedor;  and  again  between  Colom- 
bia and  Peru  in  1865.     He  died  in  October  of  that  year. 

Bello  was  a  great  philologist.     In  1847  he  published  his   "Spanish  Grammar", 
which  is  still  used  as/work  of  reference.     In  it  he  treated  language  as  a  living 
phenomenon,  taught  the  correct  meaning  and  use  of  verbal  tenses,  and  worked  on 
the  reformation  of  Spanish  orthography.     As  a  poet  and  an  educator  he  holds   a 
prominent  jbkace  in  South  American  history  of  literature;   his  best  poetical  com- 
position being   "The  Universal  Prayer", 

Literary  Societies. 

During  this  period  literary  societies  were  organized  in  South  .america. 
In  Chile,  that  of  Santiago  v&a  presided  over  by  J.V.  Lastarria.     Here  they  tried 
to  apply  experiments  in  sociology.     Trying  to  reform  the  Constitution  they  be- 
came involved  in  politics.     This  Literary  Society  of  1842  became  the  forerunner 
of  great  reforms   and  originated  the  present  "radicals"  who  demand  social  legis- 
lation in  Chile. 

Argentine's  biggest  man* 

If  Bello,  besides  being  the  maker  of  the  trivil  and  juridical  framework 
of  the  public  institutions,  tma  the  organizer  of  secondary  and  University  educa- 
tion in  South  America,   D.F.  Sarmiento  "-as  the  man  who  saw  the  great  necessity 
for  a  sound  system  of  public  elementary  education.     Indeed,  he  believed  that 
the  guardian  genius   of  of  democracy  was  the  elementary  school.     He  was  born  in 
Argentine  in  18§§*   and  died  in  1874.2 

i 

In  order  to  escape  Rosas  of  Argentina,   Sarmiento  became  an  exile  in  Chile 
in  1840.     On  his  flight  from  his  opponent,   just  as  he  was  crossing  the  Andes, 
he  wrote  upon  a  rock  the  memorable  French  phrase.   "On  ne  tue  point  les   idees." 
ITith  this  lofty  ideal  in  mind,   he  entered  Chile.     His  new  home  became  a  sort  of 
training  school  for  a  greater   career.     He  first  took  the  ordinary  position  of 
helper   in  a  saloon.     In  1841,   he  wrote  a  essay  on  the  battle  of  Chacabucp.     This 
article  attracted  such  wide  attention  that  it  secured  him  a  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  paper  in  which  it  was  published.     The  next  year    (1842)  he 
received  appointment  as  editor  of  "Mercurio",   one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influen- 
tial publications  of  South  America.     Hisinfluence  in  the  educational  field  at  this 
date  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  he  was  founder  and  president  of 
the  first  normal  schoel  in  South  America.     TJhen  the  University  of  Chile  was   estab« 
<bis$ied,   in  1843,  he  was     elected  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  science. 
It  xm8  in  Chile  that  he  wrote  and  published  his  best  literary  work,  "Facvjndo . " 

In  1845,  Sarmiento  woi   commissioned  by  the  Chilean  government  to  study 
education  in  Europe.     JJe  spent  three  years  here  and  returned  by  the  United  States 
for  a  stay  of  ti^o  months .     In  this  country,   he  met  Horace  Mann,   and  they  became 
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fast  friends  for  all  life.  He  later  returned  to  the  United  States  as  minister 
from  Argentina,  It  ras  rhile  in  this  capacity  that  he  T/as  elected  President 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  1863 *  On  retiring  from  this  office  in  1874,  he  became 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Rio  collected  rorks,  oovering  52  volumes, 
most  of'  r-hich  consist  of  periodical  essays,  are  devoted  largely  to  the  idea  of 
education  for  the  masses.  Yet,  the  character  and  extend  of  his  influence  c?,n  be 
judged  only  by  the  personal  magnetism  of  rhich  he  possessed  so  much.,  and  net 
by  his  rrritton  work.  The  erection  xn  Boston  in  1913  of  a  statue  to  this  typical 
American  ma  peculiarly  fitting. 

Sarmiento  has  been  called  "a  man  of  genius"  (See  Coester,  op.  cit.  page 
124)  and  he  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  representative  men  South  America  has 
produced.  As  an  educator  he  takes  rank  among  the  foremost  educational  men  in 
the  "or Id,  and  as  a  statesmen  he  lived  to  see  Argentine  one  of  the  greatest 
countries  of  the  Astern  Hemisphere.  -  He  ras  the  great  School-master  President 
of  A-gentine. 
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XII.   INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


The  -^ars  for  Independence  ended  intimate  relations  with  Spain,  for  the  vic- 
torious leaders  rare  colonial  born  Spaniards  vho  had  suffered  under  the  prejudices 
of  the  old  Spanish  families  during  the  royal  domination.  Consequently,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  republics  a  feeling  of  resentment  r&s  held  against  the  mother 
country.  Hor.rever,  recent  years  £ave  brought  a  change*  Some  of  the  large  countri^. 
of  South  America  are  nor:  in  a  firm  position,  the  memories  of  the  revolution  are 
softened  by  time,  and  Spain  to  the  former  colonies,  in  noir  another  country  the 
mother -country  r/ith  T.-hich  the  republics  can  trade  and  develop  commercially. 

British  influence  is  felt  in  South  America  in  the  extensive  investments  of 
capitalists  for  the  operation  of  railr/ays  and  the  development  of  the  nitrate 
deposits.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  a  large  degree  T.ith  British  companies  and 
commerce  is  the  chief  bond  of  friendship. 

"UTTI    POSSIDENTIS"    Of    1826.  Bancroft  ubkarv 

The  chief     source  of   international  trouble  rdthingSouth  America  v^as  the 
boundary  controversy.     In  1826  after  the  South  American  Republics  had  dec2.:.red 
their  independence,   a  principle  knorn  as   "utti  possedentis"  or   "as   it  ras  possess- 
ed before"  r-as  tacitly  agreed  upon.,     This,  however,  did  net  settle  disputes, 
for  the  lines  were  not  quite  definite,     discussion  occurred  bett^een  Perm  and 
Equador,   on  the  one  hr.ag,   and  Peru  and  Colombia,-   on  the  other,  ^'hile  Chile  and 
Argentine  tvere  also  involved  in  similar  disputes.     Between  1874  and  1876  war  was 
almost  resofcted  to  be  the  two  latter  countries,  feut  they  were  finally  able  to 
settle  the  question  by  arbitration,  King  Edrard  VII  of  England,   acting  as   arbitra- 
tor.    In  May,   1902  a  treaty  was  signed,  which  was  rather  remarkable,  for   it  not 
only  settled  questions  relating  to  boundaries,  but  also  embodied  a  treaty  of 
friendship,   and  an  agreement  to  settle  future  differences  by  arbitration.     Certai?) 
army  and  navy  limitations  ^-ere  also  agreed  upon,  which  attracted  world  notice 
at  the  time.     To  materialize  this  feeling  of  good  friendship,   Chile  and  Argentine 
placed,   in  1920,   at  the  highest  point  of  the  Andes,   a  colosal  statue  of  Christ, 
as  a  bond  of  union. 

Difficulty  is   still  evident  in  the  tropisal  and  sub-tropical   countries  of 
South  America  as  they  have  not  yet  settled  down.     The  other    countries,   however, 
are  making  rapid  progress,   and  many  railroads  have  been  built.     One  which  binds 
Argentine  and  Chile  is  the  S antiggo-and -Buenos -Ayr es  Trasandine  Railroad.     There 
is  another  railway  line  uniting  the  Chilian  port  of  Antofagasta  and  the  city  of 
Oruro,   up  in  the  Bolivian  Plateau.,  which  is  a  remarkable  enterprise  in  its  kind. 
Chile  is  now  building  a  northern  route  to  bind  her  with  her  neighbors  to  the 
north.     And  plans  have  even  been  discussed  for  a  Pan-American  Road  to  extend 
from  Ner.-  York  to  Santiago,  Chile . 

The  A.B.C.  Countries. 


The  treaty  of  1920  sar-  the  beginning  of  the  A.B.C.  Alliance    (Argentine, 
Brazil  and  Chile).     The  agreement  was   first  real^  made  in  10G5  betreen  Chile 
and  Argentine,  Brazil  joining  them  in  1906.     The  first  political  appearance  of 
these  powers  was   in  1914  at  the  Niagara  Falls  Conference.     The  story  of  the 
appearance  of  the  A.B.C.  Alliance  in  TTorld  politics   is  rather   interesting. 

Late       Late  in  1915  following  the  assassination  of  the  Mesican  President  Ivladero, 
President  "Tilson  refused  to  recognize  the  establishment  of  the  Huerta  government. 
This  action,   on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States   aroused  a  bitter 
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feeling  in  Mexico,  and  American  citizens  suffered  as  a  result.  To  protect  Amer- 
ican life  and  property,  President  Wilson  sent  troops  to  Vera  Cruz  and  both  coun- 
tries were  on  the  verge  of  war. 

At  that  moment,  the  ministers  to  Washington  from  Argentine,  Brazil,   and 
Chile  offered  their  services   as  mediators,   and  a  conference  was   called  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Canada.     General  Huerta  ras   urged  to  resign,  xmt  thus  "being  prevented, 
and  soon  after,  the  United  States  recognized  the  Carranza  Government.     This 
cooperation  of  the  three  Republics   of  the  South  was  the  recognition  by  th.i  world 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  countries.     The  acceptance  of  their  aid  in  this  matter  and  the 
attitude  of  the  President  to  their  representatives  brought  the  Pan-American  ideal 
to  the  point  of  realization. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pan-Americanism  is   embodied  in  the  Union  bearing 
that  name.     It   is   composed  of  diplomatic  representatives  from  the  United  States 
and  each  of  the  Southern  Republics.     It  promulgates  the  doctrine  of  Cooperation 
in  carrying  out  any  policy  affecting  either  the  Northern  or  Southern  members. 
The  "for Id  War  tested  it.     Many  of  the  Latin  American  states  followed  the  example 
of  the  United  States   in  declaring  ttw  on  Germany,  but  only  two  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  A.B.C.  ALLIANCE. 


When  we  speak  of  relations  between  South  America  and  the  United  States  we 
think  of  tvo  things   —  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Pan-Americanism. 

Each  of  the  trt>  American  continents  has   its   own  feelings  toward  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.     It  ras   issued  at  first  as  a  threat  against  the  intervention  of 
European  powers   in  western  affairs.     Later  en,   in  1895  President  Cleveland  gave 
it  a  new  meaning  in  his  views  on  the  Venezuelan  Controversy.         "Today  the  United 
States   is  practically  sovereign  of  this  continent",   he  wrote  and  its  fiat  is   law 
upon  the  subjects  to  which   it  confinesitsinterposition." 

Naturally  the  stronger  nations,  Chile,  Brazil,   and  Argentine,  res-ent  this 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctaine,  for  they  are  capable  of  protecting  themselves 

But  does  the  imperialistic  attitude  still  continue  in  the  United  State? 
Will  it  continue  in  the  future?     Honestly,   I  think  not.     A  new  doctrine  is  bound 
to  supplant   it,  the  doctrine  of  cooperation  which  has  been  cabled  Pan-Americanism. 
The  support  and  sympathy  for  the  Allied  cause  shorn  by  South  America  during  the 
Great  War  has  strengthened  her  friendship  with  the  United  States. 

There  seems  to  be  a  closer  feeling  between  the  two  countries,   and  no 
doubt' this   is  the  result  of  Pan-Americanism.     Moreover,  the  western  world  is 
beginning  to  realize  the  need  of  mutual  help,   for  the  world  is   looking  West  and 
the  world  has   a  right  to  expect  much  from  the  t'sro  Americas    • 
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XIII,     INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

(Continued) 

The  Tacna-Arica  Contppversy. 

The  only  question  of  international  significance  in  South  America  today 
is  the  one  of  Tacna-Arica.     ThiA  came  as  a  result  of  the  Pacific  ~hr  ofl  1879. 

The  causes  of  the  r/ar  lay  in  the  trouble  over  the  nich  nitrate  deposits 
that  then  lay  in  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  territory.     Copper  r/as  discovered  in 
1325  and  later,  about  1830,  two  young  Chilean  mining  engineers,   J.F.  Urmeneta  and 
B.  Ossa  discovered  the  fertilizing  value  of  nitrate.     Chilean  enterprise  took  up 
the  idea  and  the  city  of  Antof agasta  v&9  founded  in  Bolivian  territory   (1860) . 
(Antofagasta  today  is  a  city  of  some  70,000  people,   and  one  of  the  principal  ports 
in  the  nitrate  trade.)     About  1862  the  Antofagasta  Nitrate  Company  iras  organized. 
British  capital  ms  used  here  as  r7ell  as  Chilean.     Soon  the  xfhole  desert  T^as 
teeming  rith  activity,  r.ith  numerous  little  mining  torus   as  centers.     Drinking 
rrater  ras  provided  and  railroads  yere  built. 

It  mi  then  that  Bolivia  and  Peru  began  to  notice  the  territory  rhich  up 
to  that  time  had  been  left  entirelyto  the  natives.     They  levied  heavy  taxes  on 
the  shipping  of  nitrate.     The  Company  applied  to  the   ./Chilean  government  for 
protection.     An  agreement  rrhich  fas  reached  in  1374  fixed  satisfactory  terms 
of  trade!     Horever,  Peru  and  Bolivia  still  continued  to  molest  the  miners. 
Diplomatic  communi  cat  ions  fie--  back  and  forth  until  in  1079  "hen  Peru  declared 
the  '"hole  trade  mutual  property. 

Garcia  Calderon,   a  Peruvian  author  .and  diplomat,   in  his  book  called 
"Latin  America"  page  117  say  s  that   "Pardo",  the  president  of  Peru,    "Declared 
a  monopoly  of  the  nitrate  industry,   an  economic  measure,  vhich  has  been  criticiz- 
ed as  bang  a  cause  of  th§  diso.strous  T.-ar  rith  Chili." 

In  the  r/ar  that  follored  the  Allies   seemed  to  have  a  decided  actvantage    > 
because  of  superiod  numbersaand  superior  resources.    As  a  British  nev/g paper  stat- 
ed,''~?hat  could  a  nation  of  merchants  do   against  tr-o  such  rich  and  porjerful  coun- 
tries  as  Peru  and  Bolivia?"      (The  population  of  Peru  at  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  "»var  has  been  estimated  at  being  over  three  million  people  and  that 
of  Bolivia  tro  and  a  half  million,  making  an  allied  total  of  five  and  a  half 
million,   against  tr-o  and  a  half  million  inhabitants  r'hich  rras  the  population  of 
Chili  in  1879.) 

Hor-ever,  the  unexpected  happened,   and  in  1831  the  Chilean  general  entered 
Lima  in  triumph.     Here  he  stayed  until   1333  rrtien  the  tceaty  r/hich  put  an  end  to 
the  rar  r.-as  signed.    (October  1833).      (The  delay  ras   caused  by  the  fact  that  that 
there  r/as  then  no  government  in  Peru  rdth  r-hich  Chile  could  negotiate.     It  tms 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Chilean  general  that   an  election  rras  held 
and  a  responsible  government  waa  established.) 

The  reasons  for  defeat  of  the  allied  nations  may  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  people  and  the  composition  of  society  in  the  three  nations  at  rar.     The 
natives  of     peru  and  Bolivia  rrere  compelled  to  fight  and  they  only  vaguely,   if  at 
all,  understood  the  reasons  for   it.     Thus  a  half  hearted  fighting  force  even  thougl 
superior   in  numbers,   fell  before  the  strong  and  united  national  spirit  of  the 
Chileans . 
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The  Treaty  of  Ancon. 


The  treaty,  which  was  practically  dictated  by  the  conquerors,  ra.3   conclud- 
ed at  a  little  town  in  Peru,  Ancon*     It  provided  that  Chile  should  have  the  Pro- 
vince of  Tarapaca  from  Peru  aa&  that  of  Antcfagafeta  from  Bolivia,  thus  cutting 
her  off  from  the  sea.     But  the  root  of  future  trouble  lay  in  the  arnangement 
vhereby  the  Peruvian  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica  were  to  belong  to  Chile 
for  a  period  of  ten  years*     At  the  expiration  of  this  period  a  plebiscite  should 
be  taken,  deciding  the  final  ownership  of  the  province.     The  new  orner  tu  pay 
010,000,000  to  the  loser. 

By  1894  Then  the  term  for  the  popular  vote  came,  Peru  was   in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  and  asked  that  the  settlement  be  postponed.     At  another  time 
Peru's  treasury  was   in  no  condition    to  assure  Chile  that  the  money  "would  be 
forthcoming  in  case  she  gave  up  the  province,  and  so  for  one  reasona  and  another 
the  settlement  has  never  been  made. 

In  the  meanwhile  6hile  has  developed  this  territory  and  Tacna  and  Arica 
r'hich  were  only  tiny  native  villages  before  1883,   have  become  thriving  cities. 
She  has  built  a  railroad  from  Arica  to  La  Paz   in  Bolivia,   and  another  from 
Antofagasta  to  Oruro,   in  the  same  country-     Thu3  Chile  has  invested  much  capital 
in  the  district. 

In  Peru  the  question  is  used  a  33  a  political   issue  in  an  effort  to  win 
popular  support.     Chile  does  not  really  rant  the  territory,  but  no  president  or 
minister   has  sufficient  courage  to  handle  the  situation  in  the  right  ray.     Public 
opinion  on  the  subject  ras   largely  formed  by  a  journalist,  B.  Vicuna  Mackenna, 
who  rrote  a  highly  dramatic  history  of  the  war.     He  died  soon  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  among  the  last  bits  of  adivce  he  left  ras  this,   "My  boys, 
don't  let  Tacna  and  Arica  go."     This  has  become  a  catch  word  to  enflame  popular 
feeling. 

Tacna-Arica  and  the  League  of  Nations • 


Two  or  three  days  ago  I  read  in  the  papers  that  Peruvian  agents  brought 
the  question  before  the  League  of  Nations  for  settlement,  but  the  League  hesitat- 
ed to  act  partly  because  the  United  States  was  not  represented  there  and  partly 
becuase  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Chile,  herself,  has  offered  the  most  practical  solution  to  the  difficulty. 
She  has   suggested  that  the  territory  be  divided,  part  rath  its   inland  twcn  of 
Tacna  going  to  Peru,   and  the  rest,  with  its  port  of  Aric^.,  going  to  Bolivia, 
thus  giving  her  a  strip  of  coast  which  she  lacks   at  present.     Peru,   however, 
strongly  resists  this  division  and  so  the  matter  remains,  but  will  probably  be 
settled  sometime  in  accordanceewith  that  plan. 

The  International  Outlook. 

It   is  hoped  that  some  day  Peru,   Bolivia  and  the  other  tr.opical  states, 
will  learn  of  so  much  trouble  today.     A  solution  of  this  pressing  problem  offers 
the  only  hope  for  progress  there.     The  A.B.C.  Countries  are  progressing  rapidly 
and  some  people  even  date  to  hope  for  a  United  South  America  with  r'hich  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  cooperate,  thus  forming  a  solid  Western  'for Id. 
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